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The chief virtue of some persons would seem to be 
in their freedom from vices. To abstain or to with- 
hold appears to be their ideal. They are too busy 
with the avoidance of fault and error to take time to 
do positive good. They do not realize that virtue is 
an activity, and that the person who has no other 
record than the negative one of avoidance, will make 
a poor showing in the great day of account. The 
vice that is simply omitted, leaving a mere vacancy 
in the soul’s existence, at the best counts only zero. 
But the virtue that crowds a vice out, and puts itself 
into the soul as a vital force, counts one, or more. 


One does not have to come to mature years to dis- 
cover that a life without purpose is no life at all. A 
little boy of four, seeing his uncle come and go day 
after day with apparently no thought but that of 
entertainment and personal gratification, asked the 
question, “ What’s Uncle John for?” And a little 
girl in the same family thoughtfully remarked at 
table one summer morning, “ It seems to me that flies 
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spend most of their time just b fying about.” There 
is nothing brilliant or uncommon in either of these 
childish speeches, but there is in both of them an 
under-consciousness of purpose as an element of life. 
It is worth while for any one to ask himself what he 
is for, and how much of his time is spent in “just 
flying about.” 


Worry about the weather is caused by the temper- 
ature within us, rather than by the temperature out- 
side of us. Being “under the weather” shows a 
wrong state of mind, oftener than it shows a wrong 
state of body. A true man ought to be above the 
weather, and not under it. And atrue man is so. 
Weather that God chooses, suits a loving child of 
God. One of these true-hearted sons of God writes, 
in these hot days of summer heat, concerning his 
station and his feelings in the place of God’s order- 
ing: “I expect to be here now for the rest of the 
summer. If it is cool, it will be as good as any place 
could be. If it is warm, it will still be good—the 
best place; and it will make us think more of the 
country where there is no sun, and where the heat 
shall not smite upon us.” That man is not likely to 
be “ under the weather.” 


Words are growths. A language is the crystalli- 
zation of a hundred generations of thinking. All its 
abstract terms, such as “ goodness,” “ refinement,” 
“veracity,” are the outcome of long series of patient 
observation and discrimination. Its terms for 
mental and spiritual actions come from the subtle 


detecting their analogies to the external and the 
material side of things. So its synonyms are pro- 
duced by delicate discrimination as to the likenesses 
and differences of things which resemble each other. 
So every generation of an advancing people toils for 
those to come, while the indifference and carelessness 
of a retrograde people may make a terrible break 
between the fruifful past and the expectant future. 
We have our duties toward words as well as toward 
persons, and one of these is thankfulness to our Maker 
for this delicate, subtle, entirely human gift, by which 
= | each generation serves those who are to come. For, 
as Trench says, “ Words, with more or less felicity, re- 
sume in themselves the labors of the past, and assist 
and abridge those of the future.” 


Oriental research is closely connected with bibli- 
cal study. Men who are throwing light on the 
records of the early history of the race in the lands 
of the Bible, are throwing light on the Bible iteelf. 
The Sunday School Times notes the progress of 
Oriental investigation, as a means of increased Bible 
knowledge: Among those who aid in this work, 


Although still quite young, he is recognized as one 
of the very foremost Assyriological scholars living. 





Hilprecht is at present in Constantinople examin- 

ing the Babylonian tablets retained there, from 

the results of the American expedition to Niffer, 

of which he was a member. The day he reached 

Germany, on his way thither, he was decorated 

with the insignia of the Knights of the First 

Class of the Order of Albert the Bear, by the 

State’s Minister, with an accompanying flattering 

letter from the Duke of Anhalt. It will be a grati- ° 
fication to readers of The Sunday School Times to 

know that Dr. Hilprecht will soon be in his place 

again, and that he will have an oversight of the 

Oriental lesson-helps in these pages, as the study of 
the Pentateuch is resumed in the International series 

for 1894. In this connection, he will give the latest 
results of his studies in the early history of the East, 

Dr. Hilprecht is also Professor of Assyriology in the 
University of Pennsylvania; and he is a clergyman 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 





BEING A LIGHT. 


Light is essential to life and to safety. Unless we 
have light to guide us, we must grope in darkness, 
bewildered and hopeless. When darkness was upon 
the face of chaos, God’s first word of creative power 
was, “Let there be light;” and when there was 
light, “ God saw the light, that it was good.” When 
Jesus Christ came into the world, darkened as it was 
by sin, he came as a light to make clear the way of 





| truth, and his “life was the light of men.” 


| confidently to all: 


observation of the unseen processes of life, and from | 


| shall have the light of life.” 





| sponsibilities ? 





| 


. be looked at. 





He said 
“T am the light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, but 


And he who thus said that he was the light of the 
world, said also, to his followers, “ Ye are the light of 
the world;” and his command to them all was, “ Let 
your light shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” And so it appears that every disciple of 
Jesus has a duty of being like Jesus, in being a light 
to the world. What, then, are the responsibilities of 
one who, as a follower of Christ, is set to be a light to 
others? And how can he best discharge thoge re- 


A light is not set to be looked at. Looking at a 
light is the poorest possible use to make of a light, 
To look at the sun by day, is to be dazed or blinded, 
To look directly at a brilliant light by night may be 
even more bewildering than to grope in darkness. 
The chief value of a light, by day or by night, is to 
show what is around it or below it, rather than to 
show itself. Many a man has fallen or stumbled, 
through having the light by which he would be 
guided shining in his face as he struggled toward it, 
instead of having it shining above him or behind 


Professor Dr. Hermann V. Hilprecht, of the editorial | him, making clear to him the way he should go. 
corps of The Sunday School Times, holds a promi-| Miners, who would have light to work by, under- 
nent place in the world. He came to this country | ground, have their lights in the front of their caps on 
from Germany a few years ago, in order to render | their heads, so that they cannot see them, while they 
just this service to the readers of this periodical. | can see by them. And so with all who would gain 


the benefits of a light, by which they would see their 
course or their surroundings; they must have the 


His recent volume on Old Babylonian Inscriptions, | light so that it shows them what they need to see, 
reviewed in these pages by Professor Dr. A. H. | 
Sayce, is receiving high commendation from the 
masters in that science all over Europe. Dr 


while it does not shine into their eyes. 
Even the light of a light-house is not set merely to 
Seen at a distance, it is true that it 







































































































































light to others. 
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alone can be seen; but he who watches for it from 
afar is to steer his course by it, and not to steer 
directly for it. And as it is neared, it is more and 
more necessary that the mariner should have an eye 
to the rocks and shoals and channel that it points 
out, rather than to the shining light itself. 

“Thy word,” says the Psalmist, “is a lamp unto 
my feet, and light unto my path ;” not a lamp unto 
my face, and light in my eyes, but a guide to my 
course, so that I can pick my way safely through dan- 
gers on either hand. “He that followetli me,” says 
Jesus, “shall not walk in the darkness;” for “I am 
the way,” which is made clear to those who would 
themselves pursue it. One glimpse of the full light 
of the glorified Christ blinded the eyes of Paul, on 
his way to Damascus, so that a miracle was needed to 
restore his sight ; and it is because we should lose our 
sight if we saw Jesus as he is, that he lovingly throws 
the light of his truth on our pathway, rather than 


_. into our eyes. 


“As one who entereth by night a room 

Where sufferers lie, 

Shadeth his lamp to suit the languid eye; 
So doth the Christ draw nigh 
Unto our world of gloom. 

The light of life he beareth, and doth stand 

Shading it tenderly with piercéd hand, 
Lest the full glare 

Should cause us not to see, but stare,” 


As lights of the world, Christians are not set to be 
looked at. They are not to invite others to look at 
them, but they are to invite others, by their exam- 
ple, to look at, and to walk in, the way in which all 


should go. Their Master tells them that their “ good 


works,” their right doings,—showing themselves all 
along their course in life,—are to be proofs of their 
light-bearing and their light-giving. Men who see 
those good works may glorify God for having 
enabled his children to work them, and may be in- 
duced to follow in the same path, and to do similar 
things themselves. 

How important it is, then, for others as well as for 
ourselves, that we are always in the path of right and 
safety! If that path be lighted up by our presence, so 
that others may discern it clearly, we may be content to 
be ourselves in the shadow, while we are a means of 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


‘Norz.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
ore can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to, Under nocircumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Common experiences bring a sense of common needs. 
As the lessons on Paul’s journeyings call for geographical 
knowledge, those who use these lessons are desirous of 
having maps to illustrate them. Already it has been 
decided to give such maps, in outline, from time to 
time, in the pages of The Sunday School Times. The 
first of those is presented this week ; others will follow. 
And just now, from widely different quarters, there come 
requests for this very thing. A Canada correspondent 
writes : 

I should like to see in The Sunday School Times a rough 
map occasionally, with such simple exegetical notes, together 
with the meaning of names, etc., as would make it adapted 
to all. 


And from Georgia there comes this request: 


Why do you not give us some outline maps in your valuable 
paper? Surely you can give them without much trouble in 
the space you have. As it is very important and helpful in 


our work, it will be appreciated by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of readers. 


Nothing that is good can be given without trouble, 
nor can space be taken for a map without shutting out 
some other lesson-helps. Yet the space shall be given 
and the trouble taken for an occasional outline map, in 
the line of the lessons, in these pages. 

In addition to the other maps recently mentioned as 
published for the help of Bible students, there is a“ Map 
of Bible Lands,” published by G. W. & O. B. Colton, 
New York, in two sizes, on plain muslin, 34} feet and 
4X6 feet, at $2.40 and $5. This map comprises all the 
lands of the Bible world, including the lines of Paul’s 
travels. It isa very convenient map for all purposes, 
where Only one map can be afforded in a Sunday-school. 


The frst words are not likely to be the Jast words 
on any subject of popular interest. The Editor of The 
Sunday School Times is reminded of this fact whenever 
he ventures to express himself concerning a matter about 
which he thinks there ought to be only one opinion. 
Recently he suggested that it would be well for aspeaker 
to utter his first important words in a tone which might 
be heard by his hearers generally. Thereupon a brother 
editor, who knows how to write and how to speak felici- 
tously, is good enough to favor the readers of this 
periodical with the following wise and pertinent words 
on the subject : 


“First words are important words,” as you say in your 
admirably conceived paragraph of August 5. But will you let 
me tell a story about Henry Ward Beecher and his advite on 
the subject? ‘You make a mistake,” said he to a young 
speaker, whom I will not name, “if you begin with your full 
voice ; for,” said Mr. Beecher, ‘if I say, ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men,” and Mr. Beecher’s voice could have been heard over a 
ten-acre lot from the piazza of his Peekskill house, “‘ everybody 
in the audience settles back in their seats and begins rustling,” 
and Mr. Beecher settled back as if he had hours of easy hearing 
before him, “and says, ‘Well, that fellow has got voice enough, 
we can make all the noise we please.’” ‘ But if,” said Mr. 
Beecher, “I begin, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, it is necessary first 
to remark,’ ’”’—and Mr. Beecher’s first few words could have been 
barely heard in a small audience room, while his voice slowly 
gathered, syllable by syllable, like the swellofan organ. “ At 
the first word everybody leans forward and listens, and says 
‘ Now we have got to pay attention to this man or wesha’n’t hear 
a word he is saying.’ ‘There is one minute when you rise to 
speak,” said Mr. Beecher, “ when everybody wants to bear you. 
You can use that minute to still the house, or to leave every- 
body feeling that they can make all the noise they please and 
still hear you.” I heard Mr. Gladstone make one of his great 
speeches in Parliament, and I was amused to see that he began 
with his first sentence on a pitch somewhat below that which 
we use in addressing a remark toa largish dinner-table; in 
fact, his voice was pitched as if it were directed from the front 
opposition bench to the front ministerial, ten feet off, at the lower 
waistcoat button of Mr. W. H. Smith’s somewhat plethoric pet- 
son.. The extraordinary carrying quality of Mr. Gladstone’s 
voice made the words audible, but it was only by the strictest 
attention that one could hear them; and the result was that the 
twelve or fifteen hundred people who were packed in the 
House of Commons, and who had been rustling and moving 
like trees in an autumn breeze, under every other speaker who 
had felt it necessary to begin with all the voice he had, stilled 
instantly to hear Mr. Gladstone. In five minutes his voice was 
ringing like a trumpet; and there were moments in that great 
speech when that marvelous organ, whose like is given to no 
other mortal man, was sounding notes which could have been 
heard with ease all over one of our great national conventions, 
I do not wish to differ with you on a matter which has so mach 
of common-sense on the other side, and which you put so well 
and clearly; but I have watched other speakers, and I have 
heard many, and I do not know one of the first order who does 
not consciously or unconsciously begin on a low key as to 
volume, though with perfect clarity as to quality. If I may 
quote so consummate a mistress of her art, though so sad a slave 
to her vices, as Sara Bernhardt, she has, at opening, so low, re. 
strained, and colorless a manner and voice, that, though you 
have heard her twenty times, yet you are always in fear for the 
first five minutes that this time her presentation is to be tame, 
colorless, and commonplace. On every stage the first five 
minutes are vital. Ona must be in thorough, complete con- 
trol of the importance of attracting the attention of an audience, 
The first necessity is to still the little rustle and stir which 
attends the appearance of a new speaker, as everybody is turn- 
ing and settling to hear him. It is indispensable, at such a 
time, for one’s voice, for stillness and for future effects, to begin 
on a low key and with as little color as possible. The difficult 
thing is to do this with perfect clearness of enunciation without 
mumbling, and with a voice which is pitched to the hall in 
which one is speaking. Great speakers do all this uncon- 
sciously ; but those of us who, like your present critic, only 
speak with infinite pains and effort, and a wild fear with every 
appearance that this time utter collapse is to come, need more 
preparation for these critical moments than for any other. To 
begin then so as to fill a hall (whether it be a Sunday-school 
room or @ great andience-chamber), is, in either case, I am 
inclined to think, unwise; and, as you. will see, I have good 





authorities to cite in favor ot opening on a lower key. It is 
equally vital that this lower opening shall last not over a 
minute, certainly not two, and that the voice shall be steadily 
mounting, word by word, so that, as the audience stills, any 
strained attention will be unnecessary whén it is still, Once 
have every face turned toward you, and you may begin in 
earnest, The instant faces'turn from you, you have spoken 
long enough, and had better stop, or you have mistaken your 
conviction that you had something to say worth hearing. 

Those words are spoken so distinctly that any added 
words may seem out of place. But perhaps it is per- 
missible to suggest that the editor of The Sunday 
School Times has already said, that if the opening 
words of an address must be spoken in so low a tone 
that no one can hear them, it would. be well to have 
these words as unimportant as they are inaudible, and 
that therefore a speaker might begin with the repetition 
of the multiplication table, or of a quotation from 
“Mother Goose,” while he is catching the attention and 
the ears of his would-be audience, If, for instance, the 
speaker wants to begin with the mention of the fact that 
the fire in an adjoining building is not likely to burn down 
this one, it would be well for him to speak so that he 
can be heard by most of those before him. Or, if he 
begins with a Bible text, or with the statement of an 
important truth, on which all his remarks are to be 
based, it would seem a pity to utter that in so lowa tone 
that it could not be known to those who are to hear the 
remainder of his discourse. Mr. Gladstone or Sara 
Bernhardt is likely to have an audience determined to 
hear, at every cost of silence and attention; but the 
average speaker cannot be so sure of stilling a noisy. 
crowd merely by speaking to it inaudibly, And there 
is yet a better way of bringing an audience into quiet- 
ness, than that recommended by Mr. Beecher, and illus- 
trated by Mr. Gladstone and Sara Bernhardt. If a 
speaker will not begin to speak until his audience is 
hushed to perfect silence by the impressiveness and 
potency vf his own stillness; he can then utter his first 
words in a conversational tone, and yet have them heard 
by all. 








ACROSS THE INTERVALE. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


Along Life’s lowlands, petty men 

Mix in a crowd with thoughts earth-tied 
And sympathies too narrow 

To peer beyond their little Then. 

They walk their ways, all unaware 

Of folk-moots in the upper air. 


But, few and far between, arise 

Great souls who overtop the small 
And local, who have range of all 

The inspirations of the skies ; 

Then each to each they ery Good haiti, 
Like peaks across an intervale. 


Hartford, Conn, 





TYPICAL CATECHISMS. 
BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


Catechetic is the science and art of religious instruc- 
tion, preparatory to church-membership. It embraces 
the knowledge necessary for an intelligent profession of 
faith and obedience. It is usually confined to an expo- 
sition of the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments, or to an instruction how to pray, 
what to believe, and what to practice, in order to be use- 
ful on earth, and to be saved in heaven. 

In the early Church, the converts from heathenism 
were generally very ignorant. Even the educated and 
learned among them required more or less instruction in 
the fundamentals of religion. In large cities, special 
schools were founded for;this purpose. The catechetical 
school of Alexandria became the first theological semi- 
nary, where Clement and Origen taught. 

The importance of catechetical instruction was always 
recognized in the Christian Church. Ignorance is death 
to religion. ‘ 

The necessity of catechetical instruction gave rise to 
catechisms, especially at the time of the Reformation. 
Nearly all the reformers, Luther, Brenz, Justus Jonas, 
(Ecolampadius, Leo Jud#, Calvin, Zacharias Ursinus 
and Caspar Olevianus, prepared such works, 

We shall mention the chief catechisms, which have 
acquired symbolical authority, and are still in use. 

1. Luther’s Catechisms, a large one for teachers, and a 


small one for children, were prepared in 1529 to meet 
the lamentable ignorance which then p led in Sax- 
ony and throughout Germany. The 1 catechism 


‘appeals directly to the heart, and is a model of childlike 





simplicity. It begins with the Ten Commandments (re- 
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taining the Roman division and abridging it); then fol- 
lows an explanation of the Apostles’ -Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer; to these three divisions are added two { 
sections on Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and in later edi- 
tions (since 1654) a sixth section on Confession and 
Absolution, or the Power of the Keys. 

2. The Heidelberg Catechism, prepared by Ursinus, a 
pupil of Melanchthon, and Olevianus, a pupil of Calvin, 
in 1563, for the Reformed Church of the Palatinate, 
hence also called the Palatinate Catechism, acquired 
great popularity among the Reformed churches of the 
Continent, and has symbolical authority in the Dutch 
and German Reformed churches in America. It repre- 
sents a moderate, evangelical, and irenical Calvinism. 
It is divided into three parts, following the order of the 
Epistle to the Romans: First, of man’s sin; second, of 
Christ’s redemption ; third, of man’s gratitude for re- 
demption. It puts the Ten Commandments, as a rule of 
Christian life, in the third part after the Apostles’ 
Creed ; while Luther reverses this order, and treats the 
law as a schoolmaster to Christ. The answers express 
the knowledge and experience of a mature Christian. 
The admirable answer to the first question, “ What is 
thy only comfort in life and in death?” strikes the key- 
note of this catechism. It is less childlike, but fuller 
and richer and intended for a more mature age than 
that of Luther. 

8. The Anglican Catechiem (1549, enlarged 1604, re- 
vised 1661) is the standard catechism of the Episcopal 
Church of England, and her daughters in the British 
colonies and United States. It is the shortest and 
the most churchly of the leading Protestant catechisms. 
It begins with the questions, “ What is your name?” 
and “ Who gave you this name?” to which the answer 
is returned, ‘“‘ My godfathers and godmothers (sponsors) 
in my baptism ; wherein I was made a member of Christ, 
the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom ot 
heaven.” Then follows a meager exposition of the Creed, 
the Decalogue, the Lord’s Prayer, and the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

4. The Westminster Catechisms, Longer and Shorter, 
prepared by the Westminster Assembly, 1647, are used 
in English-speaking Presbyterian and Independent 
churches, The Shorter Catechism is a model of clear, 
precise, logical definitions, but lacks the glow of feeling, 
is more addressed to the head than the heart, and 
departs from the traditional order which makes the 
Apostles’ Creed the basis of doctrinal exposition.® It 
begins characteristically with the question, “ What is the 
chief end of man?” Answer, “To glorify God and -to 
enjoy him forever.” It is impersonal, and gives the 
answers in the form of a theological definition embody- 
ing the question; while the other catechisms are ad- 
dressed to the catechumen as a baptized church-member, 
who answers the questions of the catechist from his pres- 
ent or prospective religious experience. 

5. The Catechism of the Council of Trent (1564) is 
intended for teachers rather than pupils. It is a com- 
pendium of Roman Catholic theology. It contains a 
full exposition of the Apostles’ Creed (Part I.), of the 
seven Sacraments (Part II.), of the Decalogue (Part III.), 
and of the Lord’s Prayer (Part IV.). It was prepared 
by three learned Dominicans, Leonardo Marini, Fran- 
cesco Foreiro, and Avgidius Foscarrari, with the aid of 
other theologians, and published by authority of Pope 
Pius V. It is the mother of a large number of shorter, 
popular catechisms in all languages. 

6. The standard catechisms of the Orthodox Greek 
and Russian Church, Longer and Shorter, were prepared 
by Philaret (1782-1867), Metropolitan of Moscow, re- 
vided and sanctioned by the Holy Synod at St. Peters- 
burg, 1839, and published in all the languages of the 
Russian empire. The Longer Catechism, called “A 
Full Catechism,” is an able and clear summary of East- 
ern orthodoxy, and is divided into three parts: (1) On 
Faith—an exposition of the Nicene Creed arranged in 
twelve articles; (2) on Hope—an exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer in seven petitions, and of the nine Beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount; (8) on Love or 
Charity—an exposition of the Decalogue, as teaching, 
in two tables, love to God and love to our neighbor. 

If we compare these catechisms of the leading churches 
of Christendom, it is remarkable how much more they 
agree than differ in all the essential articles of the Chris- 
tian faith and duty. 


New York City. 


1 See Schaff, ‘Church History,”’ Vol. VL., pp. 550-557. 

2The Creed is added as an appendix, with a false note on the 
clause ** he descended into hell,” which is made to mean ‘‘ he con- 
tinned in the state of the dead and under the power of death until 
‘the third day.” 
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THE ROSE IN THE WALL. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


A moss-grown wall of a ruined house, 
Deep in tangle of weed and thorn, 
Undermined by the mole and mouse,— 
Creviced crib for the squirrel’s corn. 


In the wall, like a patch of sun, 


Disk of a wild rose blooming bright ; 


Petals soft as a baby’s cheek, 


Sweet as love when its doubt is done; 
Heart of it seeming to burn and speak, 


Running over with first delight. 


See how it nods in the summer wind, 
Turns its face to the north and south, 
Kissing all with its little mouth, 

All so aweet to its own sweet mind! 

See how it dips to the earth and sky, 
Loving both, though it scarce knows why ! 


Fresh young flower in the ruin’s heart, 
New-born child in the arms of age, 
Nature’s hint of a truth thou art,— 


Poem writ on a wayside page. 
Ever and ever, as long as love 


Spins the wheel of the rolling world, 
Out of the bosom of age and death, 
Bud and blossom and leaf uncurled, 
Child of the earth and the sun above, 
Life shall bloom like a dewy flower, 
Fresh fore’er in the Father’s bower. 


Ever and ever, as long as God 


Bringeth good out of pain and loss, 

In the mold of the leaf-strewn sod, 

In the wall that is dank with moss,— 
Perished hopes that we fain would hide,— 
Sweetly still shall the wild rose bide, 

Ah! the promise will sure befall. 

Some time, over the ruined wall, 


Over decay and death and all, 


Hopes and dreams that have failed and died, . 
When the wind of his purpose blows, 
God shall waken a sweet new rose ! 


Boston, Mass. 





THE CLOUDLESS CONSCIENCE. 


BY MRS, MERRILL E. GATES, 


cosm of each man’s mind is a sealed sphere. 


The blue sky of heaven is often more beautiful for the 
clouds that diversify its broad expanse, whether they 
are those pure and fleecy masses of brightness, that seem 
filled with light, or the more dense and closely packed 
vapors that turn to molten gold, heavy with richness of 
color in the morning or evening sun. 
sky to become characteristic, and give it features of ex- 
pression ; and a large part of the exquisite pleasure we 
derive from looking at the sky would be taken from us, 
if clouds ceased to pass from horizon to zenith, to circle 
with the circling hours, to darken or to intensify the light 
of the vast vault that is the roof-tree of our earthly home. 

But it is far otherwise with the heaven of our souls. 
In the sky of our minds we want no clouds. 
mirror of conscience, bent over our being, like the arch 
of heaven over earth, must be blurred by no mists if we 
would be perfectly happy. We gladly spare the pic- 
turesque effects which tragedies of sin or sorrow might 
cause—heavy clouds of shame darkening the landscape 
of our lives,—provided we may have the serene happiness 
of unclouded consciences. 

Perhaps we are used to living under cloudy skies for 
the most part, conscience troubling us in sone undefined 
and unpleasant way; as when light clouds come and go, 
flitting across the sky, or, more unhappy state still, as 
when some dark, low-brooding cloud of a known sin lies 
like a portentous thunder-bank along the soul’s horizon, 
We hardly expect that always, and as a constant thing, 
the heaven of our soul should be entirely and serenely 
clear; that conscience should not only be quiet and un- 
agitated, but absolutely approving. Does it not seem, 
that if even for a single day we had no cloud upon the 
conscience, we could be exceedingly happy? If no 
slightest accusation could be brought against us by this 
accurate and awful sense of right and wrong within us, 
our joy might be almost boundless. 

This leads us to ask whether such a state is possible, 
how it is brought about, and who are privileged to 


Clouds enable the 


The great 


Is it possible that we may have, day after day, an ab- 
solutely clear conscience,—clear as the skies of beautiful 
southern climes,—as cloudless and serene? 

It cannot be that those who do not know God, and are 
not in union with him, can maintain this tranquil seren- 
From without, indeed, we catch no 
glimpses of the inner skies of men’s souls, for the micro- 


know from our own experience and from the terrors 


which sudden fear brings upon men, and from the great 
rifts of remorse which visit them, how surely conscience 
holds in her apparently indifferent or even paralyzed 
hands the powers of an inquisition more dreadful and 
fateful than the fiercest auto-da-/é. 
Mozely calls the heathen conscience “a wild and 
dreadful and great visitant from another world.” Such 
any conscience is liable to become which is not pacified 
by something powerful enough to place it forever in well- 
grounded, permanent, utter peace. 
What titanic, volcanic powers of suffering every one 
holds within himself who has not the tranquilized con- 
science ! 
But tuking it for granted that the great, fundamental 
setting at rest of the conscience, through faith in Christ, 
has been effected, and speaking only of those who have 
the right to expect to possess the cloudless, sunny sky 
of a perfectly untroubled peace, we ask how it is main- 
tained and how long it may be enjoyed. 
Emerson says, “ The high, contemplative, all-com- 
manding vision, the sense of right and wrong, is alike in 
all.” And conscience has been defined to be “the testi- 
mony and secret judgment of the soul, which gives its 
approbation to actions that it thinks good, and re- 
proaches itself with those that it thinks evil.” 
The knowledge, instruction, or illumination which 
shows us what is the good and what the evil, is an 
entirely different thing from the conscience or intuitive 
judgment which passes sentence on every thought, in- 
tention, or act. Conscience, enlightened or unen- 
lightened, exists in all men. We speak now of the en- 
lightened conscience of the Christian, and definitions are 
needless. But not so the teaching of the Bible as to the 
condition in which the conscience is to be constantly képt, 

The “ conscience void of offense towards God and to- 
wards man ” implies a cloudless sky in the firmament of 
the soul. No lightest mist, no faintest vapor of sin, is 
for a moment to blur the clearness of our relations to 
God or to man. How can this be while we are still 
liable to sin? This clearness of soul is maintained by 
the immediate confession of sin, and the immediate 
reception of pardon. 

“ Serving with a pure conscience,” “ Holding faith and 
a good conscience,” “ Sprinkled from an evil conscience,” 
—these and other phrases like these indieate forcibly 
that we are,not to live for an hour with a sense of guilt 
on the soul. Why should we do so when the blood of 
cleansing is ever at hand? If we confess,—oh, the sim- 
plicity of the way !—if wesimply acknowledge that we have 
been wrong, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sin, 
Is not this walking in the light of uninterrupted fellow- 
ship with God? “The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” What need for a moment, 
then, to be under a cloud? Immediate pardon imme- 
diately clears our sky. Beyond this, even, there is a 
“conscience bearing us witness in the Holy Ghost,” 
This implies a conscience upon which is laid the guiding, 
supporting, enlightening, joyous tcuch of the Holy 
Spirit, so that the thought of conscience as a grim, sen- 
tence-pronouncing doom is changed into the sense of an 
approval so peace-producing as to seem almost like a 
foretaste of the heavenly life. ‘ Beloved, if our heart 
condemn us not, then have we confidence toward God,” 
How different this from its opposite, “If our heart con- 
demn us, God is greater than our hearts, and knoweth 
all things.” If, then, we must not live for a moment 
with guilt unremoved, it follows that we cannot allow 
any known or deliberate sin in our life. So we are led 


unconfessed on the conscience which may be sending up 
a mist into our sky so fine as to be almost imperceptible, 
but which yet has power to dim the glory of our heaven, 

Sometimes there is a borderland, like clouds low down 
the sky, that may look like far-away mountain tops,— 
matters on which we suspend judgment. We have not 
yet said to ourselves that they are right or wrong. Be- 
ing morbidly scrupulous, we may make sins of really 
unmoral matters; or we may carelessly say we do not 
know what is right, and venture on forbidden ground. 
In such cases we should come to God asking for light on 
the particular subjects, and for grace and strength to do 
or forbear, according to the illumination he will surely 
give. The matter must be settled, if possible, so that 
uneasiness and discomfort may disappear. God teaches 
many things by trial, but it does not seem to be part of 
his plan to ravk the conscience. He promises peace, 
deep and comfortable; and his peace turns life into 
ecstatic joy. If God is pleased with us, what are all 
things else? 





But we 


But it may be asked, Is not this a self-complacent, 
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to look narrowly to see if there is anything unheeded or - 
















































































































































































self-righteous life? It is not meant that we enjoy such 
satisfaction here. We must expect to be unhappy be- 
cause we err so constantly. Ah, how different is the 
Saviour’s blessed word, “ These things have I spoken 
unto you that your joy might be full”! Self-righteous- 
ness comes from saying “I have not sinned.” Peace of 
conscience comes from saying “I have sinned, but I am 
forgiven.” This it is to accept God’s way of peace. 

To have the conscience at perfect peace would seem to 
be an end sufficient in itself, but the ulterior end for 
which the clear sky of a serene conscience, tranquilized 
forever by the blood of sprinkling, is granted us, is, that, 
set entirely free from apprehension, doubt, and guilt, we 
may spend the short day of life under a cloudless heaven 
in the harvest-fields of the Master. 


Amherst, Mass: 





FOR GLADNESS. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
“ Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” 
Not by my need the measures from his store, 
The daily gifts my daily prayers implore ; 


His full supply no narrow limit knows, 
For my delight his bounty overflows. 


’Twere much that he had taught my hand to bring 
Sweet sounds from echoing reed and quivering string, 
So my weak songs of praise might swifter rise, 

To mingle with the heavenly harmonies. 


But lo! such strains as mock my highest skill, 
For my delight a bird’s soft bosom fill ; 

Soar through my skies, on dusky wings upborne, 
And wake my soul to rapture with the morn! 

O Jove divine, that folds my being round, 

O deeps of tenderness I cannot sound ! 


That He whose thoughts eternities employ, 
Should touch creation’s chords to give me joy! 


Evanston, Til, 





THE FIGURES OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


BY THE REV. 8S. F. HOTOHKIN, 


Men and women are children in the school of God, 
preparing for an advanced state of existence. The 
heavenly Father, like an earthly father, must use figures 
‘of speech to instruct his pupils in that which their eyes 
have not seen, and their ears have not heard. It is not 
given to all to behold the pattern which greeted the 
sight of Moses on the mount. Ifa parent wished to de- 
scribe the new public building in Philadelphia to his 
little child who had not seen it, he might say it is fifty 
times as large as our house, but he would then convey a 
small idea of its grandeur. 

When 8t, Paul in heavenly vision beholds the world 
of glory, it is not possible that earthly ears can under- 
stand that for which visible objects are very weak simi- 
litudes. It is a token that our powers must be enlarged 
for the future life with God, and a cheering prophecy of 
coming blessedness. 

What we style figures in the Holy Scriptures are reali- 
ties. Our earthly surroundings are figures and shadows. 
Men give fortunes to secure health ; but St. John writes to 
his “well-beloved Gaius” that he wishes his soul as well 
as his body to prosper; and spiritual health is the true 
aim. Bodily health will decay in time, but the spiritu- 
ally minded man will have eternal life. 

Property is the great desire of earthly toilers; but the 
bird which picks the harvest owns it as much as the 
farmer. Riches flee in life, or at death. The prophet 

Haggai (Hag. 1: 6) describes the man who puts his hard- 
earned wages “into s bag with holes.” If one were to 
see a man carrying a bag filled with gold coins, which 
were constantly dropping from an opening, he would 
warn him of his loss ; but are there not leaks in dissipa- 
tion and avarice that are losing “the true riches”? A 
person, in leaving a ship in danger, was once so laden 
with treasure as to sink. Wealth is without; the true 
life is within. The miser’s burden destroys and exhausts 
his spiritual strength, and at last buys him but a shroud 
and a coffin, and a little grave, while the chant of the 
burial service wafts over him the true words of God, “he 
heapeth up riches, and cannot tell who shall gather 
them.” Dives is poor when he has cast off his “ purple 
and fine linen,” worn for life’s short day, and his naked 
soul is trembling before God. Lazarus is rich, indeed, 
when the beggar’s rags are succeeded by the robe of 
righteousness, and the companionship of dogs exchanged 
for that of Abraham and the angels, and of God himself. 
Laying up “treasure in heaven” is more than a figure; 
it is a tremendous reality. Men want long and good in- 


sent her wealth before her to heaven, and, in death, went 
thither to enjoy it. 

Satan’s deceptions come from an abuse of the imagina- 
tion. He fills man with deceitful figures, and God 
replaces them with higher ones, as the description of 
heaven in the Revelation of St. John. The finest city 
mansion, for which a man may sell his soul, is a paltry 
bauble when the eye is turned toward the golden streets 
of the heavenly Jerusalem above; and man is made 
physically to look upward. The “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and similar books, derive their value from the fact that 
the dull imaginations of men are stirred by real sights 
and sounds; and the clergyman or teacher is wise who 
imitates our blessed Lord in opening many such windows 
for the soul. 

The suffering and persecuted St. Paul speaks of mo- 
mentary afflictions in this life. Do you say “a bold 
metaphor”? Stop a minute, and compare a hundred 
years of finite life with infinity, and is it not a startling 
truth that you are now standing on the edge of a limit- 


bons, in a poem, represents it, if the ocean and all the 
drops of water which have fallen since the day of Adam 
were counted, they could not vie with the years of that 
eternity which is the lot of every man. The Parable of 
the Sower shows that the yearly round of seedtime and 
harvest is a constant picture of earthly spiritual seed-. 
sowing and heavenly reaping. The immense capacity 
of seeds to multiply, strongly enforces the lesson. 
There is a rawness in the early period of character 
building; so for months the immense Reading Termi- 
nal Depot in Philadelphia looked, as if demanding 
completion, with its iron uprights and half-finished 
walls intruding on the upper air. Still there is a large 
building erected, deeply and strongly, underground, to 
support the upper building which is visible. Yet all 
the conquests of man but show his weakness. Most of 
his occupations and victories occur within the six feet 
of earth which bound his person. He rejoices in his 
railways and telegraphs, and occasionally surmounts the 
earth in a balloon, but when Mars draws near him, feels 
his own littleness and the vastness of space, as for gene- 
rations he has pointed his strong telescope at the wan- 
derer, and guessed its history, and asked it questions 
which it refuses to answer at his bidding. If thoughtful, 
he may then see that the lesson of Genesis, that the 
Creator is above the creature, needs to be relearned con- 
stantly ; and that the divine One, who numbereth the 
stars and calleth them by name (Psa. 147 : 4), is so far 
above him that figurative language is needed for com- 
munication with him, as his thoughts and ways are be- 
yond those of man. 
As to worship, the eighth and ninth chapters of He- 
brews indicate the figurative character of the services of 
the Jews, God’s chosen people, and show that the high- 
priest foreshadowed the eternal priesthood of Christ in 
heaven; and that “the Lord pitched” the true taber- 
nacle, ‘and not man;” and that “the heavenly places 
made with hands” were “the figures of the true.” 
John sees “the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb” as 
the temple of heaven ; and “ the glory of God didlighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” How all earthly 
worship pales before these descriptions ! 
Men toil for earthly honor, but it is fleeting. “The 
honor that cometh from God” is lasting. The widow 
who gave her two mites to God, was honored forever be- 
cause she gave herself to God, and was not seeking 
honor. 
Worldly men are shortsighted, and are well described 
in Robert Buchanan’s poem, “ Balder the Beautiful.” 
“They buy in a dream, and they sell in a dream, , 
And they go in a dream to die.” 


Such dreams make sad wakings, and while those who 
thus dream would declare that you were speaking figures 
if you thus addressed them, would not stern truth reply 
that it was a dread reality. The rich fool dreamed with 
his full barns that he was happy, but waked to find that 
he was blind and miserable. God’s tenants at will should 
ever remember that at any hour of the day or night he 
may disposses them, and live accordingly. 

The use of figurative language is comforting to the 
Christian, by reason of the thought that, as Plato notes, 
God has a higher idea than earthly forms may embody, 
and we may hope that heaven may show its perfection, 
Spenser thus describes it: 

“That wondrous pattern, wheresoe’er it be, 
Whether in earth, laid up in secret store, 
Or else in heaven, that no man may it see 
With sinful eyes, for fear it to defiore, 
Is perfect beauty.” 





vestments here. But lending to the Lord is the best in- 
vestment ; as it was said of a noble lady, that she had 





less lake, and sporting with grains of sand? As Gib- |: 


is the divine attribute of the imagination that it is irre- 
pressible, unconfinable; that when the real world is shut 
out, it can create a world for itself, and with a necro- 
mantic power can conjure up glorious shapes and forms 
and brilliant visions to make solitude populous, and irra- 
diate the gloom of the dungeon.” 

When we pass through figures to eternal realities, we 
repose in God. Dr. John Brown, in his essay on Arthur H. 
Hallam in ‘Spare Hours,” quotes a noble passage 
from John Howe’s “ Vanity of Man as Mortal.” That 
author declares that the world can give no rest to the 
spirit, as its pleasures “ vanish and flee as shadows from 
before me;” and then adds, *‘ Lo! I come to Thee, the 
eternal being; ; the spring of life; the center of rest; 
the stay of the creation; the fulness of all things. I join 
myself to thee; with thee I will lead my life, and spend 
my days with whom I aim to dwell forever, expecting, 
when my little time is over, to be taken up erelong into 
thy eternity.” 

Here, at last, is the end of figures in the true reality. 
Bustleton, Pa. 





THE HOME DEPARTMENT AS A RECOG- 
NIZED BRANCH OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL WORK. 


BY THE REV. GERARD B. F, HALLOOK. 


In a large and increasing number of our Sunday- 
schools, the home department is becoming a recognized 
and most important branch of the work. Many superin- 
tendents and church workers are seeking light on the 
methods and management of this somewhat recently 
added extension of Sunday-school effort. This has been 
all the more plainly indicated to the writer by the large 
number of letters received since the publication of one or 
tworecent articles prepared for The Sunday School Times. 
The suggestions now made are partly in answer to those 
inquiries, in no case the outcome of any process of theo- 
rizing, but in every case the result of personal expe- 
rience in the work of a successful home department in 
the church I have the pleasure to serve. 
In the first place, it is absolutely esssential that the 
visitors make their rounds of calls regularly and 
promptly at the end’ of each quarter. We have found 
that the success of every clasd depends almost entirely 
upon the interest and faithfulness of the visitors. Ifthe 
visitor shows enthusiasm, and goes regularly and 
promptly on time at the end of each quarter, the class is 
sure to prosper ; if not, it is likely to fail, be it large or 
small; and our classes are both large and small, the 
largest having twenty-six scholars, and the smallest, one. 
It is this promptness and regularity in the making of 
calls that holds the members diligently up to duty, at 
the same time insuring continued enthusiasm among 
them. Moreover, this and nothing else can remedy the 
one difficulty which is most likely to prove fatal in re- 
gard to the whole plan; namely, the tendency of the 
members to forget, or be away, or not have their card or 
envelope ready when the visitor calls. In every city 
church, and indeed in the country, too, I would advise the 
visitor always to send a postal ahead, naming the day, and 
as nearly as possible the hour, when he-or she will call. 
Again, keep up the spirit of sociability throughout the 
department. This is the more necessary in view of the 
fact that the members are scattered and isolated, and so 
seldom come into actual touch with one another. To this 
end, among the members, make much use of reports, cir- 
cular-letters, invitations to the social gatherings of the 
church, and such like; while, among the visitors, it is 
well to have occasional or quarterly meetings, confer- 
ences, etc. The superintendent of our department, a 
consecrated lady of wealth, has recently given the vis- 
itors an afternoon tea, the idea of which we heartily com- 
mend. After the refreshments were served, a short 
Scripture selection was read, then a few brief prayers were 
offered, and then a general parlor conference was held, 
as to the best possible ways of farthering the interests 
and promoting the cause of the home-class work. 
Furthermore, never let the home depgrtment go a beg- 
ging for recognition.. Make no apologies. for it. Talk 
it up. Make it popular with rich and poor, old and 
young, members of the church and those outside, all 
classes. Never let it be considered a sort of side issue. 
Never let it rest in a secondary place. Demand that it 


as a full and regular and important department of the 
Sunday-school ; giving, as it does, to the Sunday-school 
as an Organization, a full-rounded Rr ir FB 
department, intermediate department, senior depart- 





Here is a play for the imagination,-as Washington 


Irving, in his “Sketch Book,” paints its workings: “It 





shall have, in every church, the place that belongs to it 
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partment is included. It is thus the crowning factor in 
Sunday-school organization. We verily believe that the 
time is not far distant when no Sunday-school will be 
considered fully equipped for its work, unless it has also 
a home department. 

Then, too, never be stingy with it. Since you cannot 
speak loud enough to be heard in the homes, don’t be 
afraid to use plenty of printers’ ink. Multitudes of our 
societies and churches and Sunday-schools, are “ penny 
wise and pound foolish” in this very matter of the sav- 
ing of expense for printers’ ink. Keep your members 
in touch with one another, and with the main school, by 
letters, by greetings, by invitations, by special announce- 
ments, by reports of all kinds, by knowledge of all the 
doings of church and school. It will pay a hundred-fold. 

As with the main school, have also rally occasions for 
the home department ; or, better, invite them especially 
at times when the main school rallies. But I think it 
will be found most helpful to have occasional rallies for 
the home department alone, when spécial effort will be 
made to get just as many as possible of the members, for 
one day, into the regular school. Sometimes it is well to 
have them all sit together in one large body, just as vis- 
' itors, Another time, have the lesson for the day taught 
by some especially capable teacher. But do not fail 
sometimes to assign them seats among the various classes 
of the school. The idea is this: that by introducing the 
members to certain classes and teachers, they will there- 
alter feel somewhat acquainted, and possibly be so 
pleased with their experience that they will come again 
and again, and thus soon become members of the main 
school. In our experience, many times, membership in 
the home department thus proves a first step toward 
regular Sunday-school attendance. When people get a 
taste of a good thing, they are sure to want more, I 
want to bear emphatic testimony to the fact that the 
whole tendency of the home-department method is to- 
ward a constant drifting into the main school, For 
various reasons, through the members or their children 
it is bound to increase general Sunday-school attendance. 
I believe that for the sake of the Sunday-school itself, it 
will pay any church to start a home department. 

Let.me also suggest, though going back a little in or- 
der of time,—do not, in soliciting membership, too easily 
accept slight excuses for not joining. Experience has 
proved that in all doubtful cases two calls are far more 
successful than one, using the first call to explain the plan, 
and the second to obtain the promise. Making no re- 
quest at first, of course you give no opportunity for the 
often ready excuses, Try the two-call plan. You ge- 
member how it was that Tom Sawyer got his fence white- 
washed? He made the other boys believe that it was so 
great a privilege to use his brush that they soon did up 
his work for him. So in all doubtful cases make one 
call to talk up the method, not actually proposing mem- 
bership. Half the time you will be asked for the privi- 
lege of joining, while almost without exception the name 
will be gladly given at the second going. 

Once again,—do not fail to re-work your field. If you 
have failed in getting, inside the first year, all who ought 
to join, go over the ground again. There is a sort of 
leavening process in this movement.’ In many of our 
communities the method is new. But never feel that 
those who do not join at first sight never will. Aftera 
time, as the work has become better known, has secured 
recognition and standing in the community, go to them 
again, and very often you will find both a hearty wel- 
come and glad readiness to be counted in. To punctu- 
ality and enthusiasm add this one trait of persistence, 
and largely increased success is sure to follow. 

Another suggestion: I would not advise arousing 
prejudice by makifig the pledge unnecessarily promi- 
nent. The plan should be as easy as possible for be- 
ginners,—the joining a class as natural as joining a class 
in the regular school, and no more difficult. One reason 
why it is not so very important to press strongly the 
pledge is that the record-cards which are returned by the 
members show. exactly how regularly and fully the les- 
sons have been studied; and by carefully looking over 
these each visitor and officer too can tell just how faith- 
ful the members have been. Still we believe in the 
pledge, for the dignity and importance it gives to the 
work, as well as for the obligation it enforces, 

One other suggestion only: If you have a good Sun- 
day-school library, by all means use it. Use it in the 
home department. You will find it a great attraction 
and help. Each visitor, by a little attention and éare, 
can make it very valuable and desirable to the members. 
From the very fact that many of the home-class mem- 
bers, by work, or weariness, or isolation of illness, are 


‘ 


shut in or shut away from the outside world, they will 

all the more appreciate a good book. By a little atten- 

tion the visitor can make excellent selections, suited to 

each case, from the library, carrying or sending them to 

the members, and afterwards seeing that they are re- 

turned and otherssent, and so on. In this way the Sun- 

day-school library may become the means of a veritable 

mission of comfort, instruction, and evangelization, while 

it will greatly add to the general attractiveness and suc- 

cess of the Home Department. 

Let me say, finally, that this whole plan is absolutely 
without enemies, while it is abundantly commended by 
hundreds of schools where it is now in successful opera- 
tion. It is simply a new branch, an addition to, an ex- 
pansion or extension of, the Sunday-school idea (which 
needs no commendation), and is rapidly growing in favor. 
And no wonder, so simple, so natural, so practical, 
are its methods, It can be introduced by any interested 
worker, man or woman, without any special organization 
and machinery. It is indeed a tried, tested, and work- 
able plan, simple, inexpensive, effective, adapted to any 
community, city, village, or country. If you have not 
tried it, fellow-Sunday-school workers, by all means do so. 


Rochester, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——g——— 


A MOUNTAIN LESSON. 
BY CHARLES N, SINNETT. 


We had written our names on the mountain-top, 
When we saw, to our great surprise, 

Our little Marian standing alone, 
With a happy look in her eyes. 


* Don’t you wish your name written here?” 
Asked her papa, with a smile. 

“ T’ll carve it there on that highest rock,— 
It will take but a little while.” 


“ T’ve tried to leave a tiny mark,” 
Said Marian, wise and slow ; 

“‘T’ve planted a mountain cranberry vine, 
And God will help it to grow. 


* And when the folks from the cities far 
Here on the mountain stand, 

I hope they’ll see how he keeps wee things 
In the hollow of his hand. 


“ I forget his loving care sometimes,— 
With others it may be so; 

And the vine will help them to see God’s hand. 
I am sure he will make it grow.” 


Dear trusting girl, we shall not forget 
The lesson that to us came,— 

How she eared so little about herself, 
if men but read God’s name. 


Andover, Mass. f 





“A LITTLE DEFENDER.” 
BY 8, JENNIE SMITH. 


The proudest boy on Flushing Avenue one day was 
Josy Carlin. He strutted up and down the sidewalk, 
glancing now and then at a beautiful silk badge that was 
pinned on the front of his jacket. He thought nobody 
could fail to see this symbol of his connection with a 
great and glorious cause ; but, to tell the truth, the busy 
persons who passed by were entirely unconscious of his 
adornment. Finally Fred Meding appeared in sight. 
His boyish eyes lighted on the new badge immediately. 

* Why, Joe, where did you get that?” he cried. 

“From our newspaper. It has a “ Little Defender 
Society,’ and if you sign a pledge saying that you 
won’t hurt any dumb animals, they'll send you one.” 

“T’ll ask for one. Where’s the pledge?” 

“You have to cut it out of the paper, but you know 
you must keep the promise to be kind to dumb animals,” 
said Josy, in a warning tone, 

“Of course, I will. Get mea pledge, will you? We 
don’t take that paper.” 


one that comes. Then there’s you, and, if I get eight 
more to sign, I can be a recruiting officer, and have a 
larger and more beautiful badge too.” 

It was not a very difficult task to find eight boys who 
were anxious to own a badge, and were willing to 
promise to be kind to animals, so in a short time Josy 
Carlin was triumphantly exhibiting the officer’s hand- 
some ribbon, and ten other little lads were enrolled as 
members of the society. 











That afternoon Mrs. Carlin said to Josy, “‘ Now, dear, 
are you sure that they understand and will keep the 


“Yes, but I must give my brother Georgy the next. 































































































pledge? It isa very serious matter to break a solemn 
promise like that.” 
“ Oh, yes, ma’am!” he replied, quickly, “ although 
I ama little afraid of Ned Cleaves. I saw him kick a 
horse once, but he says he won’t do it any more.” 
“ But he used to be awful cruel,” added Georgy, em- 
phatically; “I once saw him throw a cat right out of 
the Window.” 
“That was a very cruel act,” returned the mother, 
“and I sincerely hope that my boys will never be guilty 
ofanything of that kind. But while we are thinking of 
the faults of others, let us be careful for fear we forget 
our own promises, You know the Bible tells us that 
when we think we stand, we must take heed lest we sud- 
denly fall.” . 
“Oh, I won’t forget mine!” cried Josy, 
“ Neither will I,” echoed his brother. 
“Say, mama,” continued Josy, “may I go down to 
the village this afternoon ?” 
“What for, dear? It’s a long walk.” 
“ Why, there’s a poor dog down there that hasn’t any 
home, and it’s kinder sick, and Bill Dow wants a dog, 
and he’s going to take it and nurse it up.” 
“ Butif the dog hasn’t any home, how do you know 
where to look for it? 
“Oh! I know; it always stays around Main Street, 
and the fellows down there beat it.” 
Mrs, Carlin gave her permission, and Josy started off, 
pleased with the idea that he was going to do a kindness 
for a poor dumb creature. When he returned two hours 
afterwards, his eyes were red from much weeping. 
“Why, what has happened?” asked the anxious 
mother. 
“The fellows wouldn’t let us take *the dog, and 
Will Dow and I fought them, and they hit the hardest.” 
“You fought them!” repeated Mrs, Carlin, in sur- 
prise. “‘Why, I hadn’t any idea that my boy had be- 
come a street rowdy.” 
“ But they always knock the dog around,” said Josy. 
“Two wrongs never make a right, my son. You 
promised to do all in your power to induce others to be 
kind-to animals, but your hurting the boys doesn’t pro- 
tect that poor dog, It only makes the boys more 
cruel, and lowers you considerably. Now, hereafter, I 
hope you will use a gentle persuasion in carrrying out 
your promises.” 
' After that day the Little Defenders indulged in no 
more fighting, but their zeal for the cause remained as 
ardent as at the beginning, and the cats, dogs, and 
horses in the neighborhood were very tenderly treated, 
Indeed, if an animal of any kind were about to be ill 
used, one of the badge boys was around to plead for it, 
But one morning it happened that the officer of the 
company received a present of a toy gun, and every boy 
in the street was anxious to use it. All that day they 
amused themselves firing at the birds in the trees near 
by. They forgot that they were Little Defenders, and 
were just becoming very enthusiastic about a bird that 
one of them had almost brought down, when a hand was 
laid on Josy’s shoulder, and a voice said, in surprise, 
“Why, Josy Carlin, you have broken your pledge and 
disgraced the Society of the Little Defenders by cruelly 
firing at poor, innocent birds that you promised to pro- 
tect and treat kindly.” 
Then the accuser went on his way, and left poor Josy 
standing there, filled with shame and remorse. 
Finally one of the boys called out, “ Come along, Joe; 
who are you staring after? ”’ 
“We can’t shoot at the birds any more, boys,” he 
replied, moving slowly toward them. 
“Why not? Will we get arrested? 
man say? and who was he, anyhow?” 
“That man is my uncle, and he just reminded me that 
I was breaking my pledge, and disgracing the society. 
We were doing that, too, and we must stop now. I 
wasn’t thinking about the pledge.” 
“Pshaw! Birds are not animals,” argued Fred Meding. 
“ Yes, they are animals; but, animals or not, they are 
God’s helpless creatures, and we must let them alone. 
We can have a bull’s eye, and that will be more fun 
than trying to hit something alive.” 
“ So it will.” 
“T’m agreed.” 
And similar replies came from all of the Little De- 
fenders. 
When he went home, Josy told his mother what he 
had been doing, and how he had been reproved by his 
uncle, gravely adding: “ You see, I was as bad as Ned 
Cleaves, after all; and I shall have to be on the lookout 
for slips, now.” 


What did that 





Syosset, N. Y, 


































































































































LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1898. 


1, Duly 2,—Paul Called to Burope,.....i...ceccveesvererseereresensenneees Acts 16 : 615 











2 July 9.—Paul at Phidippt...........ccccccccencesescsencee conenee Acts 16 : 19-34 
3. July 16.—Paul at Athens. Acts 17 : 22-81 
4. Joly 23.—Paul at Corinth......... Acts 18 : 1-11 
6. July 30.—Paul at Ephesus.....................00 eoeeee Cts 19 : 1-12 
6, August 6.—Paul at Misetys... ccc ccccccecescresseenenseneesnees Acts 20 : 22-35 
7. August 13.—Paul at Jerusslenm........... ....cccccnceeeeeeceseeee AOS 2) : 27-89 
G, August 20,—Paul Before Feux.............csccesscesseocssssecenneeveenee Acts 24 : 10-25 
9. August 27.—Paul Before Agrippa.........s-c-ccccce vecvesssveesveres Acts 26 : 19-32 
10, September &.—Paul Shipwrecked .............. Acts 27 : 30-44 
UP Beptember 10.— Paul at ROME .........0.00:cccseserecereveversnsrennese Acts 28 : 20-81 
12, September 17.—Personal Responsibility..........................Rom, 14 : 12-23 


13, September 24.—Review. 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue American Institute or Sacrep LITERATURE. 

(Norz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
sons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10,1894. A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination feé (50 cents), containing: 1, Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2. Division of the 
present subject, with a valuable outline. 8. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D, 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Address ‘‘The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Tilinois.’’) 


STUDY IX.—PAUL IN PRISON ; THE JOURNEY 
TO ROME. 
I, ANALysis or MATERIAL. 

1. Paul's journey to Rome (Acts 27 : 1+o 28:16). (1.) 
The voyage to Melita (27 : 1-26). (2.) The shipwreck (27 : 
27-44). (3.) The stay at Melita (28: 1-10), (4) The jour- 
ney from Melita to Rome (28 : 11-16). 

Il. Masrery oF MATERIAL. 

1, Read Acts 27 : 1 to 28 : 16 carefully, following the an- 
alysis, and modifying it where it needs modification. 2. 
Test your work by writing out or narrating from memory 
the analysis and the main facts of some portion of the 
narrative. 

IIL. Torics ror Srupy, 

1. Route and Prevailing Winds of the Voyage to Melita. (1.) 
Difficulties begin on leaving Sidon. The most natural route: 
to the Agean would be south of Cyprus. A west wind com 
pels them to go north of Cyprus, and take advantage of the 
currents and the offshore wind. (2.) At Cnidus, if not before, 
the wind is northwest. They seek to continue the voyage by 
running southwest to Crete, and beating along the southern 
coast. 3. A change of wind to south at Fair Havens is soon fol- 
lowed by a gale from east-northeast, by which they aredriven 
southwest to Cauda, whence, lying to and holding as near the 
wind as possible, they bear in nearly a straight course (con- 
trary to many maps) to Melita. (4.) The place of the ship- 
wreck has been identified with almost absolute certainty. 

2. Paul asa Master of Men. (1.) Notice the trust of Paul 
by thecenturion at the beginning of the voyage (Acts 27 : 3). 
(2.) The fact that Paul ventured to give his advice (27 : 10), 
even though it was not taken, shows an unusual position for 
aprisoner. (3.) Note three other instances in the voyage 
when Paul gave advice. Is this a proof of the natural lead- 
ership of Paul? (4.) Add any other instances of the same 
qualities which you have noted in your previous studies. 

3. The Providential and Miraculous Events of the Voyage. 
(1.) Carefully distinguish between the two; for example, 
Christ’s birth of a virgin was miraculous, his birth at Beth- 
lehem was providential. (2.) Study Acts 27 : 21-26, 30-32; 
28 : 3-6,8, 9, and determine whether each case was miracu- 
lous or providential. (3.) If any are miraculous, what is the 
particular need and purpose of the miraculouselement? (4.) 
From your study write a definition of a providential event. 
Consider if it should be limited to remarkable and peculiar 
occurrences, or if all of life should be regarded as equally 
providential. 


IV. Torics ror FurrHer Strvupy. 

1, Navigation of the ancients (see “ ships,” “navigation,” in 
B.ble Dictionary). 2. Ancient Malta, government, popula- 
tion, meaning of “barbarian” (Acts 28:2). St. Paul’s Bay 
(-ee Bible Dictionary), 3. The route of the land journey 
between Puteoli and Rome. 

V. Summary. 

1. Trace Paul’s route to Rome on an unmarked map, 
making yourself familiar with the place of each event. 2. 
Follow carefully, in the Revised Version, the vivid account 
of the voyage, learn the entire time spent, and try to realize 
the situation at each stage. 3. What elements of Paul’s 
character are revealed by this narrative? For example, in- 
sight (Acts 27 : 31), helpfulness (28:3), ete. 4. Does the 
narrative of the storm advance the purpose of the book? 


VI. Rererences. 





XXIV.), Farrar (Chap. XLIIL), Stalker, A very elabo- 
rate work on “The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul,” by 
James Smith of Jordanhill (4th ed., London, 1880), may be 


accessible to students who have the use of city libraries. 








COMMON VERSION. 


30 And as the shipmen were 
about to flee out of theship, when 
they had let down the boat into 
the sea, under colour as though 
they would have cast anchors 
out of the foreship, 

$1 Paul said te the centurion 
and to the soldiers, Except these 
abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved. 

82 Then the soldiers cut off the 
ropes of the boat, and let her fall 
off. 

83 And while the day was com- 
ing on, Paul besought them all to 
take meat, saying, This day is the 
fourteenth day that ye have tar- 
ried and continued fasting, hav- 
ing taken nothing. 

‘4 Wherefore I pray you to take 
some meat; for this is for your 
health : for there shall not a hair 
fall from the head of any of you. 

35 And when he had thus 
spoken, he took bread, and gave 
thanks to God in presence of them 
all; and when he had broken if, 
he began to eat. ] 

86 Then were they all of good 
cheer, and they also took some 
meat. 

37 And we were in all in the 
ship two hundred threescore and 
sixteen souls. 

88 And when they had eaten 
enough, they lightened the ship, 
and cast out the wheat into the 
sea. 

39 And when it was day, they 


| knew not the land : but they dis- 


covered a certain creek with a 
shore, into the which they were 
minded, if it were possible, to 
thrust in the ship. 

40 And when they had taken 
up the anchors, they commit- 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON X., SEPTEMBER 3, 1898. 
- Paul Shipwrecked, \ 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 27 : 30-44. Memory verses: 42-44.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


30 And as the sailors were seek- 
ing to flee out of the ship, and 
had lowered the boat into the 
sea, under colour as though 
they would lay out anchors 
31 from the foreship, Paul said to 
the centurion and to the sol- 
diers, Except these abide in 
the ship, ye cannot be saved. 
32 Then the soldiers cut away the 
ropes of the boat, and let her 
38 fall off. And while the day 
was coming on, Paul besought 
them all to take some food, 
saying, This day is the four- 
teenth day that ye wait and 
continue fasting, having taken 
% nothing. Wherefore I beseech 
you .to take some food: for 
this is for yoursafety: for there 
shall not a hair perish from 
35 the head of any of you. And 
when he had said this, and 
had taken bread, he gave 
thanks to God in the presence 
of all: and he brake it, and 
86 began to eat. Then were they 
all of good cheer, and them- 
37 selves also took food. And we 
were in all in the ship ‘two 
bundred threescore and six- 
88 teen souls. And’ when they 
had eaten enough, they light- 
ened the ship, throwing out 
39 the wheat into the sea. And 
when it was day, they knew 
not the land: but they per- 
ceived a certain bay with a 
beach, and they took counsel 
whether they could drive the 
40 ship upon it. And casting off 
the anchors, they left them in 
the sea, at the same time loos- 
ing the bands of the rudders; 
and hoisting up the foresail to 
the wind, they made for the 
41 





ted themselves unto the sea, and 
loosed the rudder bands, and 


wind, and made toward share. 

41 And falling into a place 
where two seas met, they ran the 
ship aground ; and the forepart 
stuck fast,and remained unmove- 
able, but the hinder part was 
broken with the violence of the 
waves, 

42 And the soldiers’ counsel 
was to kill the prisoners, lest any 
of them should swim out, and 
escape. 

48 But the centurion, willing to 
save Paul, kept them from their 
purpose; and commanded that 
they which could swim should 
cast themselves first into the sea, and 
get to land: 

44 And the rest,some on boards, 
and some on broken pieces of the 
ship. And so it came to pass, 


hoised upythe mainsail to the | 


beach. But lighting upon a 
place where two seas met, 
they ran the vessel aground ; 
and the foreshipstruck and re- 
mained unmoveable, but the 
stern began to break up by the 
42 violence of the waves. And the 
soldiers’ counsel was to kill 
the prisoners, lest any of them 
should swim out, and escape. 
43 But the centurion, desiring to 
save Paul, stayed them from 
their purpose ; and command- 
ed that they which couldswim 
should cast themselves over- 
board, and get first to the land: 
44 and the rest, some on planks, 
and some on other things from 
the ship. And so it canfe to 
pass, that they all escaped safe 
to the land. 





that they escaped all safe to land. 





18ome ancient authorities read threescore 
*Some ancient authorities read bring the ship safe to shore. 


The American Revisers would omit marg. !, 


about and sixteen souls. 





Topic OF THE QUARTER: 


Lesson Topic: Giving Cheer 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Darty Home REaprnos: 





Lives of Paul, Conybeare and Howson (Chaps. XXIII, 


LESSON PLAN. 


Growth of the Christian Church. 


Goupren TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.— Acts 19 : 20. 


and Help in Peril. 


1. Pressing Perils, vs. 30, 41, 42. 
2. Cheering Help, vs. 31, 33-40. 
3. Complete Deliverance, vs. 32, 43, 44. 


Gotpen Text: God is our refuge and strength, a very pres- 
ent help in trouble.—Psa. 46: 1. 


M.—Acts 27 : 30-44. Pau) shipwrecked. 
T.—Actfs 27 : 1-29. Struggling with the storm. 
W.—Acts 28: 1-15. Saved from the sea. 
T.—Jonah 1:1-17. Jonah in a storm. 
f.—Psa. 107 : 21-31. The sea raging. 

$.—Matt. § : 23-27. Stilling the storm. 
$.—Matt. 14 ; 22-38. Sovereign of the sea. 





‘ LESSON ANALYSIS. 


| I, PRESSING PERILS. 


\. Fright of the Sailors ; 
The sailors were seeking to flee out of the ship (30). 
Then th to the Lord in their troub) 107: 
Shon the santieors Wein Gined, end ected over mate’ 10 
They ... awoke him, saying, Save, Lord ; we perish (Matt. 8 : 25). 
i. Peril of the Vessel : 
The stern began to break up by the violence of the waves (41). 
They were filling with water, and were in y (Luke 8 : 28). 

ll that we should be saved was now m away (Acts 27 ; 20). 
ice 1 suffered shipwreck (2 Cor. 11 : 25), 
il, Cruelty of the Soldiers ; 
The soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners (42). 


They upon him, and... smote him on the head (Matt. 27 : 30). 
The soldiers also mocked him (Luke 28 : 36). 
= — piaited a crown of thorns, and put it on his head (John 


II, CHEERING HELP, 
1. Warning Uttered : 
Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved (31). 


He shall surely live, because he took warning (Ezek, 8 : 21). 
Sirs, I perceive that the voyage will be with injury (Aets 27 : 10). 
Howbeit we must be cast upon a certain island (Acts 27 : 26). 


ll. Food Commended : 

Paul besought theth all to take some food (33). 
Eat ye that which is good (Isa, 55 : 2). 
I would not send them away fasting (Matt. 15 : $2). 

Rise, Peter; kill and eat (Acts 10 ; 13), : 

lil, Safety Assured : 

There shall not a hair perish from the head of any of yow (34). 


There shall not an hair of him fall to the earth iH Kings 1 : 52). 
The very hairs of your bead are all numbered (Matt. 10 : 30), 
There shall be no loss of life among you (Acts 27 : 22). 


IV. God Recognized : 
He gave thanks to God in the presence of ail (35). 
He gave thanks and brake (Matt. 15 > 36). 
When he had blessed, he brake it (Mark 14 : 22). 
The God whose I am, whom also I serve (Acts 
V. Confidence Restored : 

Then were they all of good cheer (36). 
Then are they glad because they be quiet (Psa, 107 : 20). 
They that were in the boat worshipped him (Matt. 14 ; 33). 
> 78! ee of a truth, that the Lord hath sent forth his angel (Acts 


: 28). 


12: 
Vi. Means Employed : 

They lightened the ship.«.. They made for the beach (38, 40). 
They cast forth the wares that were in the ship (Jonah 1 : 5). 


They began to throw the freight overboard (Acts 27 : 18). 
be ogg counsel whether they could drive the ship upon it (Acts 


III, COMPLETE DELIVERANCE, 

|. Scheming Defeated : 

wise eomee cut away the ropes of the boat, and let her fall 
t) > 

God had brought their counsel to nought (Neh. 4 : 15). 

Behar eka insists csehin's Sas a1 
i. Kindness Prevailing « 

The centurion, desiring to save Paul, stayed them (48). 

He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him (Prov. 16 : 7). 


Who also honoured us with many honours (Acts 28 : 10). 
To them . nerall things Woah tenethor tor oebe (Roms. 8.28), 


Wl. Safety Secured ; 
They ali escaped safe to the land (44). 
So he bringeth them unto the haven (Psa. 107 : 30). 
Straightway the boat was at the land (John 6 : 21). 
We are more than conquerors through him (Rom. 8 : 37). 


Verse 30.—‘‘ The sailors were seeking be flee out of the ship.” 
The raging storm ; (2) The imperiled ship; (3) The terrified sailors ; 
ame cowardly 

erse 31. —** Except these abide in the stp, ye cannot be saved.” 


(1) Safety promised ; (2) Safety > 
erse 33.—‘ Paul besought t all to take some food.” (1) A 
dire extremity ; (2) An exbausied company ; (3) A wise adviser. 

Verse 34.—** There shall not a bair perish from the head of any of 
you.” (1) A pressing liability; (2) A confident assurance; (8) A prac- 
tical comfort. 

Verse 35.—‘‘ He gave thanks to God in the presence of all.” (1) A 
promise received; (2) A confidence enjoyed; (3) An acknowledg- 


(1) 


ment made. 
erse 36.—‘‘ Then were they all of good cheer.’’ (1) Discouragin; 
surroundings; 2) Up influences.—(1) Depressed; (2) Cheerede 
Verse 40.—** seamen's bope; 


pie lor the beach.” wv 
(2) The seamen’s effort; (3) The seamen’s failure. 

Verse 43.—* The cent nm, desiring to save Paul, stayed them.” 
(1) The soldiers’ counsel; (2) The centurion’s prohibition; (8) The 
apostie’s rae ‘ 

My pe Yisod hele $) Com body ME gar tg ee 
peril; (2) Improv elps; ( P eliverance.—({1) Danger : 
(2) Effort ; (8) Deliverance. ° 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 


Antiquity (Gen. 49 : 13; Judg. 5 : 17). 

Prominence (Num. 24 : 24; 1 Kings 9: 26; 2 Chron. 8:18; Isa. 23:1; 
48 : 14). 

Construction (Isa. 18 : 2; Ezek. 27 : 5, 9, 27). 

Management (Ezek. 27 : 8, 29; Jonah 1 : 6, 18; Acts 27 : 11, 20, 30; 
Jas. 3 : 4). 

Occupations (1 Kings 22 : 48; Dan. 11 : 30, 40; Matt. 4: 21; Acts 
77 : 2, 6, 38). 

Symbolism (Job 9 : 26; Prov. $1 : 14; 1 Tim. 1: 19). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InteRventne Events.—Paul and other prisoners, under 
care of Julius, a centurion, sailed from Cesarta to Bidon, 
thence northwest (owing to contrary winds), leaving Cyprus 
on the left, then to Myra. Here they were transferred to a 
ship of Alexandria, bound for Italy, Inden with. wheat. 
They sailed slowly toward Cnidus, but could not enter that 
port; thence they took a course southward, passing Salmone, 
the eastern extremity of Crete. Coasting along the south shore 
of that island, but “with difficulty,” they reached “Fair 
Havens” about the close of September. Paul now advised 
them not to proceed farther, but the centurion was governed 
by the wish of the pilot and owner of the ship. They at- 





tempted to reach Phenix, a harbor of Crete farther west. A 























south wind springing vp favored them, but soon (probably 
near Cape Matala) a northeast storm broke upon them, which 
they could got face. Under the shelter of the island Cauda, 
they secured the boat, undergirded the ship, lowered the 
heavy yards, and headed the vessel so as to avoid the quick- 
sands on the African coast, toward which the storm directly 
blew. For two succeeding days efforts were made to lighten 
the ship, which was probably leaking. After some days of 
constant and increasing danger, Paul spoke to them all, 
recalling his advice in Crete, but promising safety in accord- 
ance with a revelation made to him. He definitely states 
that they must be cast upon a certain island, with the loss of 
the ship only. On the,fourteenth night, the sailors thought 
they were nearing land. Soundings soon showed shoal 
water. Anchors were cast out of the stern, and daylight was 
waited for. 

Piace.—Near and on the island of Malta. The scene of 
the shipwreck was the west end of what is now known as St. 
Paul’s Bay. The details of the narrative have been verified 
by topographical and hydrographical investigations, 

Trwe.—In the latter part of October, A.D. 60, Some 
writers undertake to assign exact dates for each leading event 
of the voyage, but the statements of the text do not warrant 
this. We only know that it was past the Day of Atonement 
(September 24, in A.D. 60), when they were at Fair Havens, 
and that they had drifted a fortnight before the storm when 
the shipwreck took place. Some writers put the date of the 
shipwreck as early as October 1, and others as late as the end 
of November. 

Prsons.—Paul and other prisoners, Luke, the centurion 
and soldiers, the ship’s crew,—two hundred and seventy-six 
in all. 

IncrpEnts.—The sailors attempt to escape from the ship, 
but Paul says they must abide for the safety of all. The sol- 
diers therefore cut loose the boat. Toward daylight, Paul 
encourages them all, and bids them eat. They then lighten 
the ship of the remaining wheat. When it was day, they 
perceive an unknown coast, but find a spot that seems favor- 
able for running the ship on shore. Attempting this, they 
meet cross-currents, and the bow of the ship runs aground. 
The soldiers then counsel to kill the prisoners, but the cen- 
turion bids all attempt to save themselves, with the result 
that by various methods all reach the land. 

Historica Serrine.—This is the only detailed account 
of a sea voyage, by an eye-witness, that is to be found: in 
ancient literature. Its details are confirmed by ali our 
knowledge of the construction and navigation of ships in that 
age; and it brings home to us the perils of navigation without 
the mariners’ compass, so as to make intelligible the dread of 
the sea we find amiong the Greeks and Romans. The Greeks 
regarded October 20 as the close of navigation for the season; 
and the Jews thought it should end with the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, five days after the Day of Atonement. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 30-32.—The lesson covers but a part of Luke’s 
narrative of Paul’s voyage and shipwreck. The ship had 
already been two weeks on its course from the place called 
Fair Havens, in the island of Crete. It was, on the four- 
teenth night, “driven to and fro in the sea of Adria,” and at 
about midnight the sailors thought that they were approach- 
ing land. From fear that they might be driven upon the 
shore and wrecked, they let down anchors from the stern of 
the vessel, and waited anxiously for the day. It was soon 
after this that the sailors formed the plan of abandoning the 
ship to its fate, while they saved themselves, They had 
already .“ lowered the boat,” for the carrying out of their 
purpose, The boat was lowered from the prow of the ship, 
as if to the end of “stretching out anchors from the fore- 
ship.” The stern was already anchored, and the circum- 
stances were such that the sailors might plausibly suggest 
the importance of anchoring the prow also,.or pretend that 
they had received orders to do so. The verb here used, 
which means to “stretch cut,” conveys the idea of carrying 
out by the boat and then lowering at some little distance 
from the ship. Paul, observing what the sailors were doing, 
and perceiving their-real design, addressed himself to the 
centurion and the soldiers. It would seem antecedently im- 
probable that the captain would be implicated in the plot of 
the sailors. But Paul appealed to the centurion and those 
under his command, as we may believe, because he knew that 
the motive of self-preservation would be a strong one, in their 
case, to prevent the sailors from leaving the ship to its fate, 
and because he realized that they were sufficient in numbers 
to accomplish what he desired. The captain, under the cir- 
cumstances, might not be able to control his men, but the 
soldiers and their commander could do it.-—Ye cannot be 
saved: The word “ye,” addressed to the soldiers, here is 
emphatic, in contrast with “these,” the sailors, The sailors, 
not the soldiers, were the persons who could manage the ship 
in the dangers,and could arrange for the safety of all on 
board at the final moment. The soldiers were moved by 
what Paul said to them. and took action accordingly, They 


cut off the ropes which fastened the boat to the vessel, and 
let it fall off altogether from the vessel and go adrift on 
the sea. 
Verses 33, 34.—The expression which is rendered “ while 
the day was coming on,” means literally, “until it should 
become day.” Paul bade them strengthen themselves with 
food during the time until it should become day,—that is, 
daring the time when, by reason of the want of daylight, 
they would be unable to determine fully their position, or to 
do anything intelligently with reference to the vessel.— This 
day is the fourteenth day: The night hours preceded the day 
hours in the Jewish reckoning of the day. The night hours 
were now drawing near their end.—That ye wait: That is, 
for the storm to cease, The fasting and the taking nothing 
are probably to be understood in the comparative rather 
than the absolute sense—the expression being a strong rhe- 
torical one.—This is for your safety: It would be helpful to 
them, in their efforts to save themselves, to have the strength 
which food would give after so long abstinence, The word 
“for,” in the second clause of verse 34, gives the ground of 
the exhortation in the first clause; the “for” of the third 
clause gives the reason justifying the expression of the idea 
of safety and preservation in the second clause, The third 
clause contains a proverbial expression, which we find in 
Luke 21: 18. The assurance is given in the strongest possi- 
ble form, “ Not a hair shal! perish from the head of any of 
you.” 
Verses 35-37.—The general opinion of writers on this pas- 
sage is, that the words of verse 35 do not indicate a celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, but that Paul, after the manner 
of a Jewish father of a family, gave thanks to God for the 
food, and then distributed it, or that, like any pious Jew, he 
gave thanks on his own behalf before he himself ate. It 
would seem that there was a common meal where all par- 
took. The rest were encouraged and strengthened by Paul’s 
action. The number of*persons on board of the vessel is 
given in some texts as “threescore and sixteen; ” in others, 
as “two hundred threescore and sixteen.” Probably the 


latter is the correct reading. The ship must accordingly 
have been one of very considerable size. 
Verses 38, 39.—They had already (see verse 18) lightened 


all energies to the end which they had in view. As they 
were about to run the vessel ashore, the anchors would be 
of no further use, and they determined to leave them in the 

sea, The Authorized Version erroneously renders, in its 

text, they “committed themselves to the sea;” the meaning 

is, they “left them [the anchors] in the sea.”—Loosing the 

bands of the rudders: We have the plural here, since the ves- 

sels of considerable size which were used for sea voyages 

usually had two rudders, one on each side of the stern, 

“These rudders did not resemble our helms, but were rather 

like large and broad oars or paddles. They were joined to- 

gether at the-extremities by a pole, and were managed by 

one man, and kept parallel to each other. When occasion 

required, they could be pulled out of the water, and fastened 

with bands. This had been done on the preceding night,”—so 
Dr. Gloag remarks.—A place where two seas met: Not im- 
probably this may have been a promontory against which 
the sea beat with violence on both sides; or it may have 
been a narrow channel between Malta and a small island, 
Salmonetta, where the seas from each side would rush in 
together. 

Verses 42-44.—The danger of perishing at sea having now 
passed away, as they hoped, the soldiers began at once to 
think of the danger that the prisoners might escape, To 
| prevent this, they formed a plan to kill them all, The cen- 
turion, however, had become interested in Paul, and was im- 
pressed, no doubt, by what he had seen of him and by his 
words respecting the voyage and the ship.—On planks, and 
other things: These other things were probably pieces of 
the ship which they broke off, or which had been broken 
off by the violence of the waves.—They all escaped: Even 
as Paul had declared (v. 22), “There shall be no loss of life 
among you, but only of the ship.” 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


How long Paul had to wait till a vessel sailed from Cesarea 
by which he could be sent on towards Italy, is not said, but 





there seems to have been only a short delay. A ship of 
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the ship by throwing overboard something—the Revisers 
say “the freight;” others suppose some of the less essential 
parts of the rigging, or some of the heavier articles of mer- 
chandise. If verse 18 refers to a throwing overboard of all 
the freight, the word “wheat” may better be translated 
“provisions;” if that verse has the other reference, this 
word may mean the cargo of wheat or grain which the 
vessel carried. The lightening of the ship still farther at 
this time was designed, as we may suppose, to render it easier 
to accomplish the purpose of driving it upon the beach.— 
They knew not the land: They saw it clearly enough when the 
daylight came to make it visible, but they did not recognize 
it so that they knew precisely where they were. They per- 
ceived that there was a bay and a beach, and in their present 
condition this was enough to make them consider and debate 
the question whether they could drive the ship ashore. It 
was not an entirely rocky coast, and so they might per- 
chance safely venture to dothis. The bay where they landed 
was at the northeastern point of the island of Malta [ Melita]. 

Verses 40, 41.—The expresajon “ casting off” is, in the 
original, a strong one, “ meaning “ cutting them all around.” 





They were working with haste and great activity, bending 





Adramyttium, a port on the northwest of Asia Minor, behind 
the island of Lesbos, and almost on a line with Troas, where 
Paul had been more than once, was found at last, about to 
return home, and thus offered means to carry so far on the 
way the Apostle and other prisoners destined to be sent to 
Italy. He, with the rest of those to be forwarded to Rome, 
was therefore put on board of it, under the charge of ® cen- 
turion bearing the famous name of Julius, attached to a regi- 
ment known as the Angustan. Several legions bore this title 
of honor, but it may also have been borne by one’ of the 
cohorts assigned to the special service of the procurator at 
Cesarea, In its course the vessel would pass various ports in 
Asia Minor, and it was to touch at them, so that, at one or 
other, another skip might be found in which the voyage 
might be continued to Italy. « 

Coasting along Palestine, the next day brought them off 
Sidon, where Paul was courteously permitted to land, that he 
might see his Christian friends,—a great pleasure, we may be 
sure, to the Apostle. Even on board, however, he was not 
without a companion; for one Aristarchus, a Macedonian of 
Theersalonica, was with him, apparently as a voluntary fellow- 
voyager. This friend was already dear to Paul; for he had 
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been with him at Ephesus and in Corinth, and apparently 
had remained by him in his visit to the Holy Land. His 
fidelity, indeed, was touching; for, having sailed with him 
from Cesarea, he never left him, even when he had been 
carried to Rome (Acts 19 : 29; 20: 4; Phil. 24; Col. 
4:10), where Paul speaks of him as his “ fellow-worker.” 

_It was about the end of summer or the beginning of Sep- 
tember, when the west wind blows for weeks together; and 
this, though suitable for the course nerth from Caesarea, was 
very unfavorable for progress in its farther voyage. When 
the ship had sailed again, therefore, it had to steer along the 
nczth of Cyprus, tacking ite way as it could, though the 
proper course would have been south of thatisland. In those 
days, when the compass was not yet known, and sailors 
steered by the stars or other heavenly bodies, they never 
ventured out of sight of land, if it could be avoided, Paul’s 
ship therefore coasted along the shores of Cilicia and Pam- 
phylia, till, after a run north and then west of some four 
hundred and fifty miles, they reached the town of Myra in 
Lycia, or, rather, its port, Andriaca, The town itself lay two 
miles inland, on one of the crowd of hills which, in every 
part of the south of Asia Minor, rise from the shore or from 
a narrow plain fringing it. 

Here the centurion found a ship of Alexandria bound for 

Italy, which, as was often done, had run due north to Myra, 
instead of sailing by the shorter route, along the south of 
Crete. To this vessel Paul and the other prisoners were 
<transferred. It was one of the corn-laden fleet on which 
Italy largely depended for wheat, Egypt being the chief 
granary of Rome. It was, if we may judge from a descrip- 
tion of one of these ships which has come down to us, 
apparently of eleven or twelve hundred tons’ burden, and 
perhaps about a hundred feet long. The wind continuing 
westerly, it took “ many days” to make Cnidus, about a hun- 
dred and thirty miles farther along the coast ; and from this 
they had to run down to Crete, almost due south, and skirted 
the south of that island, to the harbor known as The Fair 
Havens, half-way toward its western end. 

It was now past the Jewish Day of Atonement, and thus 
about the season of the autumnal equinox, when long voyages 
were dangerous, and Paul ventured to caution the officers 
against venturing to go farther for the time. But as the 
roadstead was an open one, the captain would not consent to 
remain in it ; and the centurion, as was natural, listened to a 
sailor, rather than to a landsman like the Apostle. The cap- 
tain was willing, however, to winter at a port called Phenix 
[Phenice], about forty miles to the north ; and, a south wind 
springing up, he weighed anchor to make for it, keeping close 
in shore for safety. Presently, however, a fierce wind swept 
down from the mountains on the north and northeast, so 
that they had to run before it toward a small island, Cauda 
[sometimes written Clauda], forty miles slightly to the south- 
west. The boat of a ship is still towed, in ordinary weather, 
behind a Levantine or Turkish ship, and it was the same now. 
With great difficulty, however, it was lifted on board, and, as 
the sea was very high, the further precaution was taken of 
passing ropes under the hull, to resist the strain. 

Meanwhile a wild northeast tempest arose, driving them 
southwest before it, so that they feared they would be cast 
among the shoals of the Syrtis, off the African coast. Taking 
in all sail but the foresail, they steered northeast, but 
had very soon to ease the vessel by throwing overboard 
all the loose deck gear. This, however, not lightening it 
sufficiently, they proceeded, on the third day of the storm, to 
toss over all the tables, beds, chests, and the like. Still the 
hurricane raged. At last, when the fourteenth night had 
come, soundings proved that they were near land, the noise 
of breakers, perhaps, having first led them to use the lead. 
Four anchors were let go forthwith, lest rocks might be 
near ; and, thus secured, they eagerly longed for day. 

Meanwhile the sailors treacherously seized and lowered 
the boat, intending to make off with it, and leave all others 
te perish. Paul, having noticed what they were doing, in- 
duced the centurion to cut away the boat, and thus keep the 
mutineers on board, as they were needed for the common 
safety. Toward daybreak the Apostle rendered a further 
service by prevailing on the soldiers and others to eat, which 

they had been unable to do with any regularity for many 

days. All on board—no fewer than two hundred and 
eoventy-six,—having refreshed themselves thus, now set to 
work to throw overboard the cargo, to lighten the ship still 
farther, 

Day soon after broke over an unknown coast; but as a bay, 
with a beach on which they could run the vessel ashore, was 
seen not far off, it seemed wisest to try to run it aground 
there. To do this, if possible, the anchors were cut away; 
the rudders were loosened from thé ropes by which they had 
been lashed while the anchops were out, and the foresail was 
hoisted to the wind, the bows being pointed towards the 
beach. They were not, however, destined to gain it, as the 
ship struck on a shallow some distance from the shore, and 
remained immovably fixed. But now the hull began to 
break up, and the soldiers advised that the prisoners should 
be killed to prevent an escape, for which they would have 


.story is one of the most graphio accounts ever written. Our 


to Paul, prevented this, and ordered all to do their best to 
gain the land,—which they succeeded in doing, as the 
Apostle had said they would, no lives being lost. 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





A TOTAL WRECK, ALL HANDS SAVED. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The Jews were not seafaring people. Their coasts had no 
safe harbors, and they seldom ventured on the Mediterranean. 
To find Paul in aship with its bow pointed westwards is 
significant, It tells of the expansion of Judaism into a world- 
wide religion, and of the future course of Christianity. The 
ouly Old Testament parallel is Jonah, and the dissimilarities 
of the two incidents are as instructive as are their resem- 
blances. 

This minute narrative is evidently the work of one of the 
passengers who knew a good deal about nautical matters. 
It reads like a log-book. But as James Smith has well noted 
in his interesting monograph on the chapter, the writer’s 
descriptions, though accurate, are unprofessional, thus con- 
firming Luke’s authorship. Where had the “ beloved physi- 
cian” learned so much about the sea and ships? Did 
the great galleys carry surgeons, as now? At all events, the 


lesson begins when the doomed ship has cast anchor, with a 
rocky coast close under her lee. The one question is, Will 
the four anchors hold? No wonder that the passengers 
longed for daylight. 

The first point is the crew’s dastardly trick to save them- 
selyes, frustrated by Paul’s insight and promptitude. The 
pretext for getting the boat into the water was specious. 
Anchoring by the bow as well as by the stern would help to 
keep the ship from driving ashore; and, if once the crew got 
into the boat, and pulled as far as necessary to lay out the 
anchors, it would be easy, under cover of the darkness, to 
make good their escape on shore, and leave the landsmen on 
board to shift for themselves, The boat must have been of 
considerable size to hold the crew of so large aship. It was 
already lying alongside, and nobody suspected what was 
under the apparently brave attempt to add to the vessel’s 
security. But Paul did. His practical sagacity was as con- 
spicuous a trait as his lofty enthusiasm. Common sense need 
not be divorced from high aims, or from the intensest reli- 
gious self-devotion. The idealist beats the practical centu- 
rion, in penetrating the sailors’ scheme. 

That must have been & great nature which combined such 
different characteristics as the Apostle shows. Unselfish de- 
votion is often wonderfully clear-sighted as to the workings 
of its opposite. The Apostle’s promptitude is as noticeable 
as his penetration. He wastes no time in remonstrance with 
the cowards, who would have been over the side and off in 
the dark while he talked, but goes straight to the man in 
authority. Note, too, that he keeps his place as a prisoner. 
It is not his business to suggest what is to be done. That 
might have been resented as presumptuous ; but he has a right 
to point out the danger, and he leaves the centurion to settle 
how to meet it. Significantly does he say “ ye,” not “ we,” 
He was perfectly certain that he “ must be brought before 
Cesar ;” and, though he believed that all on board would 
escape, he seems to regard his own safety as even more cer- 
tain than that of the others. 

The lesson often drawn from his words is rightly drawn. 
They imply the necessity of men’s action in order to carry 
out God’s purpose. The whole shipful are to be saved, but 
“except these abide .. . ye cannot be saved.” The belief that 
God wills anything is a reason for our using all means to 
effect it, not for folding our hands, and saying, “God will do 
it, whether we do anything or not.” The line between fatal- 
ism and Christian reliance on God’s will is clearly drawn in 
Paul’s words. 

Note, too, the prompt, decisive action of the soldiers. They 
waste no words, nor do they try to secure the sailors, but out 
with their knives and cut the tow-rope, and away into the 
darkness drifts the boat. It might have been better to have 
kept it, as affording a chance of safety for all; but probably 
it was wisest to get rid of it at once. Many times in every 
life it is necessary to sacrifice possible advantages, in order to 
secure a more necessary good. The boat has to be let go, if the 
passengers in the ship are to be saved. Misused good things 
have sometimes to be given up, in order to keep people from 
temptation. 

The next point brings Paul again to the front. In the 
night, he had been the savior of the whole shipload of peo- 
ple. Now, as the twilight is beginning, and the time for de- 
cisive action will soon be here with the day, he becomes 
their encourager and counselor. Again his saving common- 
sense isshown. He knew that the moment for intense strug- 
gle was at hand, and so he prepares them for it by getting 
them to eat a substantial breakfast. It was because of his 
faith that he did so, His religion did not lead him to do as 
some people would have done,—begin to talk to the soldiers 
about their souls,—but he lopked after their bodies. Hungry, 
wet, sleepless, they were in no condition to scramble through 





been held responsible. The centurion, however, being friendly 


into them. Of course, he does not mean that they badeaten ab- | 
solutely nothing for a fortnight, but only that they had had 
scanty nourishment. But Paul’s religion went harmoniously 
with his care for men’s bodies. He “gave thanks to God 
in presence of them all;” and who shall say that that 
prayer did not touch hearts more deeply than religious talk 
would have done? Paul’s calmness would be contagious; 
and the root of it, in his belief in what his God had told him, 
would be impressively manifested to all on board. Moods are 
infectious; so “they were all of good cheer,” and, no doubt, 
things looked less black after a hearty meal. 

A little point may be noticed here, namely, the naturalness 
of the insertion of the numbers on board, at this precise place 
in the narrative. There would probably be a muster of all 
hands for the meal, and in view of the approaching scramble, 
in order that, if they got to shore, there might be cer- 
tainty as to whether any were lost. So here the numbers 
come in. They were still not without hope of saving the 
ship, though Paul had told them it would be lost; and so 
they “jettison” the cargo of wheat from Alexandria. By 
this time it is broad day, and something must be done. 

The next point is the attempt to beach the vessel. “They 
knew not the land,” that is, the part of the coast where they 
had been driven; but they saw that, while for the most part 
it was iron-bound, there was a shelving sandy bay at one 
point, on to which it might be possible to run her ashore, 
The Revised Version gives a much more accurate and sea- 
manlike account than the Authorized Version does. The 
anchors were not taken on board, but, to save time and trouble, 
were “left in the sea,” the cables being simply cut. The 
“ rudder-bands”—that is, the lashings which had secured the 
two paddle-like rudders, one on either beam, which had been 
tied up to be out of the way when the stern anchors were put 
out—are loosed, and the rudders drop into place, The fore- 
sail (not mainsail, as Auth. Ver. has it,) is set, to help to 
drive the ship ashore. It is all exactly what we should ex- 
pect to be done. ‘ 

But an unexpected difficulty met the attempt, which is ex- 
plained by the lie of the coast at St. Paul’s Bay, Malta, as 
James Smith fully describes in his book. A little island, 
separated from the mainland by a channel of not more than 
one hundred yards in breadth, lies off the northeast point of 
the bay, and to a beholder at the entrance to the bay looks as 
if continaous with it. When the ship got farther in, they 
would see the narrow channel, through which a strong cur- 
rent runs, and makes a considerable disturbance ag it meets 
the run of the waterin the bay. A bank of mud has been formed 
at the point of meeting. Thus, not only the water shoals, 
but the force of the current through the narrows would hinder 
the ship from getting past it tothe beach. The two things 
together made her ground, “ stem on,” to the bank; and then, 
of course, the heavy sea running into the bay, instead of help- 
ing her to the shore, began to break up the stern which was 
turned towards it. 

Common peril makes beasts.of prey and their usual victims 
crouch together. Benefits recéived touch generous hearts, 
But the legionaries on board had no such sentiments. Paul’s 
helpfulness was forgotten, A still more ignoble exhibition 
of the instinct of self-preservation than the sailors had shown, 
dictated that cowardly, cruel suggestion to kill the prisoners. 
Brutal indifference to human life, and Rome’s iron discipline 
holding terror over the legionaries’ heads, are vividly illus- 
trated in the “ counsel.” So were Paul’s kindnesses requited. 
It is hard to melt rude natures, even by kindness: and if 
Paul had been looking for gratitude, he would have been dis- 
appointed, as we so often are. But, if we do good to men 
because we expect requital even in thankfulness, we are not 
pure in motive. ‘ Looking for nothing again” is the spirit 
enforced by God’s pattern and by experience. 

The centurion had throughout, like most of his fellows in 
Scripture, been kindly disposed, and had more regard for 
Paul than the rank and file had. He displays the good side 
of militarism, while they show its bad side; for he is col- 
lected, keeps his head in extremities, knows his own mind, 
keeps a firm hand on the reins, even in that supreme mo- 
ment; has a quick eye to see what must be done, and decision 
to order it at once. It was prudent to send first those who 
could swim ; they could then help the others. The distance 
was short, and, as the bow was aground, there would be some 
shelter under the lee of the vessel, and shoal water, where 
they could wade, would be reached in a few minutes or mo- 
ments. 

“And soit came to pass, that they all escaped safe to the land.” 
So Paul had assured them they would, God needs no mira- 
cles in order to sway human affairs. Everything here was 
perfectly “natural,” and yet his hand wrought through all, 
and the issue was his fulfilment of his promises, If we rightly 
look at common things, we shall see God working in them 
all, and believe that he can deliver us as truly without mira- 
cles as ever he did any by miracles. Promptitude, prudence, 
skill, and struggle with the waves, saved the whole two hun- 
dred and seventy-six souls in that battered ship; yet it was 
God who saved them all. Whether Paul was among the 
party that could swim, or among the more helpless who had 





the surf, and the first thing to be done was to get some food 


to cling to anything that would float, he was held up by God’s 
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hand, and it was* He who “sent from above, took him; and 
drew him out of many waters.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


New trouble brings a new revelation of help and assurance. 
Paul did not. need, it on his own account, he had been as- 
sured previously; but Christ sent his angel to tell him he 
had given him the lives of all the company. In every new 
thickening peril Paul must have gotten into the habit of 
looking out for the appearance of the divine Helper. 

How easily the greatest one takes command! The centu- 
rion can do nothing. The captain of the ship is not equal to 
the occasion, so Paul takes command. His influence pre- 
vents the escape of the sailors, the murder of the prisoners by 
the soldiers, compels all to take food, brings good cheer in 
the place of despair, and saves to the last man the two hun- 
dred and seventy-six souls on board. 

Having saved sailors, soldiers, and prisoners, he now saves 
the people of Malta. A bedraggled prisoner would have 
small influence for, the danger and exigence over, the captain 
and centurion would come to the front again. So God cre- 
dentials his ambassador in the eyes of these barbarians. It 
is exactly such a credential as they could appreciate. He 
resisted the poison of the viper. He was going to his great 
work at Rome, but he must preach Christ and save souls on 
the way. 

But especially was this shipwreck valuable, if not neces- 
sary, as a means of stopping the mouths of gainsayers in all 
subsequent ages. Any one can now go to St. Paul’s Bay and 
find exactly the place that corresponds to the description. 
In the great city changes may take place, and all means of 
identification be obliterated, but Nature herself here stands 
sponsor for the truth of the narrative. 

All this account of Paul’s words and deeds, and all this 
co-operation of God with him, is so natural, and so consonant 
with the character of both, that the stamp of evident truth is 
over the whole transaction. 

A prisoner, persecuted, under rough soldiers liable to kill 
him at any time, on his way to death, cares only that he may 
feed comfort, and save the lives of his persecutors. He is 
Christ-like. 

University Park, Colo. 
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ILLDSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


The sailors were seeking to flee out of the ship, ... wnder colour 
as though they would lay out anchors (v.30). What a man 
proposes to do is one thing. What a man intends to do may 
be quite another thing. It is more important to know a 
man’s intention, than it is to understand his proposition; but 
it is not alwaysso easy. One must be on the watch, lest he 
be misled by the smooth-spoken proposals of another, to be of 
service to him, when harm to him is intended, This is im- 
portant in our social intercourse, in our reading, in our listen- 
ing to those who assume to be teachers or leaders. We must 
know not only what others propose, but what they intend. 

Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved (v. 31). We 
are so linked together in this world, that it will never do for 
us to look out only for ourselves. In order to be safe, we 
must see to our companions and our neighbors; we must 
even have a care for those who have no care for us. The 
lower wards of the city, and the border districts of the coun- 
try township, and the worst and poorest elements in any com- 
munity, cannot be left to themselves with safety to ourselves. 
None of us liveth unto himself in this world, 

While the day was coming on (v.33). It is during the night 
that the day is coming on. 
light is approaching. Indeed, “the darkest hour of night is 
just before day.” Yet how hard it is for us to realize this 
while the night is still here. This night of all nights is so 
dark, this hour is so gloomy, this burden is so heavy, this 
sorrow is so great, this trial is so severe, that it cannot be that 
light and gladness and rest and comfort and peace are to be 
ours again; far less that eyen now they are close at hand. 
But to the child of God, in the darkest hour the day is surely 
“coming on.” “The moming cometh,” and the light will 
bring relief. “ Weeping may endure for a night, but in the 
morning—joy.” 

Take some food: for this is for your safety (v.34). Itisa 
Christian duty to look out for one’s safety. Life and health 
are gifts of God; their possessor is responsible to God for 
their preservation and wise use. Even though our health 
and strength may seem of little worth just now, we must 
take care of them in view of what God may have for us to 
do in the future. It is just as truly a man’s duty to look to 
his health as to be faithful in prayer and Bible reading, or 
in Christian work. And a Christian clergyman is not beneath 
his business when he is counseling his people to eat and to 
drink that which is best for them, and to havea conscientious 
eare for their health. Paul supplemented his report of a vision 


: 


. 


from heaven with sensible and timely counsel concerning what 
to eat, and when. His example in this is worth imitating. 

' When they had eaten enough, they lightened the ship (v. 38). 
What is the use of gaining strength by eating, unless we are 
to put our strength to some practical service? We might as 
well starve for lack of food as to live worthless lives while 
we have bread enough and to spare. It is of less importance 
that we have our breakfast than that we do something worth 
doing after breakfast. If any man will not work, neither let 
him eat, What if you do goto school? What if you have 
been to college? What if you area greatreader? What if 
you listen to the best sermons ever preached? What if you 
study the Bible week-days and Sunday? What is to come of 
your having this full fare? When you have eaten enough, 
what work are you going to do on shipboard—or on shore? 
Casting off the anchors, ... and hoisting up the foresail to the 
wind, they made for the beach (v.40). Anchors are very well 
so long as you want to keep from going ahead; but if you 
want to reach the shore, one sail is worth more than four 
anchors. It is a great thing to know when to use anchors, 
and when to use sails, If a young man is asked to follow 
evil companions in evil ways he needs anchors. If he is 
urged to go ahead in the path of duty and in the service of 
Christ, a sail is the thing for him. When the breakers of 
“warning are sounding through the night on the rocks of error 
and unbelief just ahead of us, we ought to pray God that the 
anchors may hold. When we see by the clear light of God’s 
truth that the harbor of spiritual peace is open before us, we 
may cut loose from the anchors, and hoist all sail to the 


| breeze of divine grace which shall speed us to the shore. 


The soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners... . The centurion, 
desiring to save Paul, stayed them from their purpose (vs. 42, 43). 
God can take care of his children by bringing discord into 
the ranks of their enemies; or he can raise up friends for 
them among their foes. When Paul was before the council, 
the Pharisees became his friends for the hour, and their 
disagreement with the Sadducees saved him. Now, thecentu- 
rion’s favor kept him from death at the hands of those whom 
the centurion commanded. No matter who is inclined to do 
us harm, if our ways please the Lord he will make our ene- 
mies to be at peace with us, and we shall be as safe, while in 
the hands of our foes, as if only loving friends were about us. 

So it came to pass, that they all escaped safe to the land 
(v.44). Ofcourse it did. God had promised that this should 
be co. His word never fails. When we can put our finger 
on a promise of God, we can be sure that neither earth nor 
hell can hinder the fulfilment of that assurance. What if 
the times are hard? What if our best friends have failed 


the wisest of human counselors declare that there is no help 
or hope for us? If we are trusting disciples of Jesus, the 
word of God is pledged to carry us through ; to sustain us in, 
and to finally deliver us from, every trial and danger and 
trouble. 8So it shall come to pass that from perils of famish- 
ing, massacre, drowning, from every disappointment, sor- 
row, and bereavement, we shall escape safe to rest and joy 
and peace, 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The teacher will have to trace the voyage of Paul up to 
date, in order to make the class understand the lesson. 

The chronology is somewhat uncertain. The fast, which 
was already passed, when they reached Fair Havens, was the 
Day of Atonement, which came on September 22 in this 
year (A.D. 60). Lewin calculates that it was about the mid- 
die of October when they set sail for port Phcenix, and the 
10th of November when they landed on Malta. Others put 


| this last date as early as the end of October or the beginning 
It is while it is yet dark that the | 


of November. 

Draw out the lesson story from the class by appropriate 
questions, calling special attention that now, as many times 
before, the calmest man in all that throng was our old friend 
Paul. Somehow, whatever the circumstances in which he 
was placed, whether he was stoned and whipped, or in dan- 
ger of his life, he remained as quiet as though he were in his 
own home in perfect safety. Here in this shipwreck, after 
the great strain of the tempest, he seems to have been the 
only one who realized that if they were to be able to battle 
with the waves further they must refresh their bodily 
strength. So he counselled them all to eat something, and 
set them the example, not forgetting to give thanks, even 
amid all that tumult of anxious souls. Then came the end 
of their troubles for the time; for the ship was driven 
ashore, and soon began to break up. To save themselves, the 
sailors and prisoners cast themselves into the sea, and, by 
means of the wreckage, all got to shore alive. 

Now let the teacher call attention to two strange things in 
the lesson. The first is the confidence that the centurion had 
in Paul, as shown by his action in preventing the sailors 
from fleeing from the ship in the boat, leaving others to their 
fate. Remember that Paul was not a sea-going man, nor 





us? What if this burden seems sure to crush us? What if, 


fluence with the centurion, that he actually contravened. 
the decision of the sailors, and rather than let them carry 
out their plans, cut the boat loose, and let her drift away. 
How was it that Paul gained such influence? I suspect it 
was in the same way in which centuries before Joseph gained 
such influence in Potiphar’s house, though he was a slave, 
It was by a combination of good common-sense and sterling 
moral character. The centurion had plenty of opportunity 
to talk with Paul, and observe his mental and moral nature, 
The result was that he gained a high sense of his trust- 
worthiness and his good judgment. In the height of the 
storm, he saw that Paul was not in any way thrown off 
his balance, but preserved his calm judgment in the midst 
of very trying circumstances. This led him to trust him 
more than any other man in the ship. In a sense Paul 
became the real captain of the ship when most she needed 
a captain. The fact seems to be that godliness with common- 
sense nearly always comes out ahead when circumstances 
are most trying. Godliness is profitable, even in times of 
shipwreck, for the saving of the body, as well as for the 
preservation of the soul. In fact, you can show me no possi- 
ble situation in life in which it is a disadvantage to a man 
to be godly, while I can show you a thousand in which it is 
much to his disadvantage to be godless. 
The other peculiar circumstance is that the liking of the 
centurion for Paul led him to take such action as saved, not 
the life of the Apostle only, but that of the many prisoners 
under his care. This ismadeclear in verses 42 and43. It is 
perfectly possible that some of these same prisoners had 
scoffed at Paul on the voyage, before thestormset in. Atall 
events, they little thought that their own personal safety lay 
in that of the one man in their midst who so differed from 
them in his religious life. But so it was. Because Paul was 
what he was, they did not fall victims to the fears of the 
soldiers. Thus they owed their lives to this chained man, 
In a very earthly sense, Paul was the salt of that ship’s 
company. So, to this day, true believers are, as the Mas- 
ter said, “the salt of the earth.” The missionary, as he 
goes from house to house in the worst parts of the city, is 
spit upon, and laughed at, and cursed to his face. But when 
times of disease come, he is all of a sudden the man most 
sought after. In Asia Minor only last year there were 
American missionaries who were despised by the people, who, 
if they could, would have driven them from the land. But 
when the cholera came, these same missionaries saved more 
lives of the natives than all their own doctors put together. 
New York is not a very godly place, and in it there are 
localities where evil seems to reign supreme, and where a 
man would not like to go after dark alone. The people 
are filthy, the streets dirty, the houses tumble-down affairs, 
while disease and death hold high carnival. What do 
those sections of the town need more than anything else 
to make them sweet and wholesome, and to bring down 
the death-rate? Nothing but true Christianity. If they 
would accept the truth that the missionaries bring, it would 
work a revolution, not only in their moral characters, but 
in their surroundings, as well, They would soon be spend- 
ing less money on drink, doctors, and coffins, and more on 
carpets, food, and clothes. One true man in such a neighbor- 
hood does more to regenerate it physically than a dozen 
scavengers. I know this, for in some measure I have geen it. 
The greatest blessing that the world has, is to be found in 
its truly converted people. We have no need to apologize 
for Christianity, provided we only have the genuine thing, 
any more than a hospital needs to apologize for its existence. 
Paul never thought of apologizing for his faith, but only of, 
first, trying to exemplify it, and, second, of trying to get others 
to adopt it. Let our lives be shaped on his model in these 
things, and the world will be the better for our having lived 
in it, 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If you can show a picture of an ancient ship and a small 
boat, or a scene of shipwreck, it will greatly aid in teaching 
this lesson. Where had Paul asked to go and be tried? 
Before what king did he stand in Cesarea? Who was the 
governor at that time? When the king and Festus went out 
from the judgment hall and talked together of Paul, they 
said, “This man has done nothing to deserve death, or to be 
in prison.” And the king said, “He might have been set 
free if he had not asked to be sent to Cesar.” 

On a Ship.—There were other prisoners to be sent to Rome, 
and, in thaf same month of August, Paul and the others were 
taken on a ship in charge of a Roman officer named Julius. 
The ship was to sail along the coast towards the north, and 
stop at some of the cities on the shore before starting across 
the great sea which lay between them and Italy. (Without 
naming each stopping-place, which would only confuse the 
children, you can use the blackboard, tracing the direction 
of the journey as you simply describe the events recorded by 





even a passenger, but a prisoner; and yet such was his in- 


Luke.) Do you remember the beautiful island where Paul 
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preached years before on a missionary journey? (Outline 
the island.) They sailed to the north of Cyprus, and between 
the island and the main shore, rather than in the open sea, 
for the strong beating winds were against them. They knew 
nothing about steamships in those days, as we do now, when 
a great ship can go plowing through the water against the 
wind, but they depended on the sails and the oars, for they 
had many sailors to row with all their might. Did you ever 
hear of the prophet Jonah, who was on a ship in a time of 
great tempest, and “the men rowed hard. to bring the ship 
to the land, but they could not for the raging sea and the 
stormy wind”’? 

A Dangerous Voyage.—Julius had changed the prisoners 
to another ship, and sailed slowly, until, a month after, they 
reaclied the southern shore of an island about half across the 
great sea, midway between Judea and Italy. It was near the 
season of storms, and Paul told Julius that they ought to stay 
in that place for the winter; for, he said, the voyage will be 
of danger and loss to the goods and the ship, and perhaps 
their lives. But what centurion would be advised by a pris- 
onert, when the officers and owners of theship wanted to goon? 
It was not just the place where they cared to stay all winter, but 
on the other end of the same island was a harbor they wanted 
to reach. A week after, the south wind blew softly, and the 
sea seemed so smooth, they weighed the anchor and started, 
trying not to sail too far out from the shore. Do you know 
what an anchor is? (Have a picture, or some sort of model 
rachor, and explain its use.) 

Driven by the Tempest.—The very next day the soft south 
wind changed to a furious gale, and they could only be driven 
along at the mercy of the storm and raging waters. They 
began to throw overboard some of the heavy freight that was 
p dashing and beating against the sides of the ship. Another 
day they threw over everything that could help to lighten 
the vessel ; and when the timbers creaked and groaned as if 
the ship was breaking, they tried to make it tight and gird 
or strengthen it with ropes andchains. Clouds and darkness 
were close around them; no sun in the day, not a star by 
night; fear and death seemed staring them in the face. 
TIgpe had gone ; hunger was upon them, for there had been 
no regular time for food for many days. There was one of 
all the number who had hope; his soul had an anchor 
which was sure; the meaning of our golden text filled his 
heart, and was his strength and stay. Did one of those 
prisoners fear that God had forgotten or forsaken his faithful 
servant? 

Fear not, Paul.—Two months after the time they left 
Cesarea, Paul stood in the midst of them all, and said, “ Be of 
good cheer.” See how Paul wanted to share his hope and 
cheer with all around him. He told those men who had no 
god who could help them, how his God had cheered him. 
“In the night the angel of God, whose I am and whom I 
serve; stood by me and said, ‘ Fear not, Paul; thou must 
stand before Cesar; and lo! God hath granted thee all that 
sail with thee.’” Had Paul been praying for them—the 
soldiers, the sailors, his fellow-prisoners? Paul told them 
the ship would be destroyed, and they would be cast on an 
island. 

Fourteen Days of Storm.—Two weeks of anxious days and 
nights, driven and beaten in the sea, when at last the sailors 
knew by the dash of the waves that they were nearing some 
land, They measured the depth of the water, measured 
again, and were sure it was so. They feared being dashed on 
rocks, and the sailors let down their boat into the sea, pre- 
tending it was to lay out the anchors. Paul saw their plan; 
they intended to get into the boat to save themselves, and 
leave the rest to be dashed in pieces. He told Julius that 
they could not be saved unless the sailors stayed in the ship; 
the others did not know how to cast the anchor, or try to 
guide the vessel. Then the soldiers cut the ropes of the 
boat, and let it drift away. In the early morning, as it began 
to be light, Paul begged them all to take some food, for since 
the storm began there had been nothing prepared, or any 
regular meals. Paul himself took bread, and thanked God, 
and, breaking the bread, began to eat. So they all did; and 
two hundred and seventy-six tired, hungry men were 
strengthened, and believed when Paul said not one of them 
should perish. 

A Strange Shore.—As daylight came, they could see through 
the beating rain that they were near a beach. They did not 
know where, but the fore-part of the ship became fast in 
the ground, and the rest was breaking in pieces with the 
violent waves. “The prisoners will escape,” the soldiers 
said; “let us kill them.” But Julius, wanting to save Paul, 
said, “No; let those who can swim jump into the sea, and 
swim to the shore.” Others held to boards and broken bits 
of the ship. Every one escaped safely to the island, cold, 
wet, in need of every comfort. Paul, with his kind heart, 
busy hands, and good common sense, was always ready for 
work, and when the people of the island made a fire on the 
shore, Paul helped to gather sticks. (If you use opening 
exercises in the primary class, separate from the main 

school, read responsively with assistant teachers the descrip- 
tion of a storm in Psalm 107 : 23-31.) 


Louisville, Ky. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


Let the teacher by questions (with absolutely no suggestion) 
develop from the children the stories of Paul, in former lessons. 
Have the children learned anything more than the incidents 
of Paul’s career? A few test questions, allowing the children 
perfect freedom to tell the stories in their own way, will prove 
whether they are impressed with Paul’s high and holy pur- 
pose, or have only listened for the story’s sake. 

The lesson to-day is about courage. You may take turns 
telling me what you mean by true courage, and why you 
admire it. (Here the children’s stories will turn on physical 
courage. T'ry, without too much suggestion, to develop from 
the children points of moral courage.) 

Now we will learn our golden text. A brave man wrote 
this text. Why, if this man was bold and courageous, did 
he need a refuge and strength? When I have told you a 
story, I will ask you about this. The story is about a ship- 
wreck, and Paul, of whom you have told me so much to-day, 
was on board that ship. Have you ever seen the ocean in a 
storm? (Here call for the children’s experiences, as the in- 
land children may have no conception of the ocean. Be pro- 
vided with pictures of the ocean in calm and storm.) I am] 
going to make a picture of the top of the water in a calnt, 
(Lay the chalk lengthwise on the board, making a straight, 
broad mark.) Now, in a storm, the waves go up so, (Draw 
the waving lines with the chalk lengthwise.) 

(If a map is used in showing the direction of Paul’s jour- 
ney, give the children a few ideas of scale and measurement, 
so that they may form some conception of miles of water.) 
Here is a tape measure three feet long. John may measure 
the top of the table on its four sides, and now you may draw 
a picture of it on the board. (Have the proportions the 
same in inches.) Yes, your picture is exactly the shape of 
the top of the table, only much smaller. When the man 
made this map, he made a picture of the top of the sea very 
small, so that we could hang it in our class-room. (In using 
the map, let the children take turns, showing the direction 
of Paul’s journey.) If you listen patiently to the story, I will 
let you take turns drawing pictures of the ocean on the 
board, (Here relate the lesson story.) “Paul was a prisoner 
on this ship. Even in calm weather his position was a dan- 
gerous one. 

Whom did he think about all the time? He saw the 
sailors worn out with fear and hunger,—-perhaps you boys 
will say it served the men right for taking such a good 
man prisoner, but Paul said nothing of the kind. These 
were his very words, you will find them in your Bibles, 
“This is the fourteenth day,” etc. (quote through the thirty- 
fourth verse). I told you once that Paul lived so near to God 
that he heard wonderful things which we can hardly under- 
stand. Paul knew in this way now that God’s plan was to 
save them all. (Continue quoting with the thirty-fifth verse.) 
(Emphasize the point that all the prisoners escaped through 
Paul's influence, emphasize unconscious influence.) Paul 
was brave that he did not fear drowning, but more than brave 
that, in his terrible danger, he forgot himself, and tried to take 
care of the sailors. 

You may repeat the golden text. Paul was strong because 
to his strength was added— whose strength? (Here use 
illustrating stories of “The Power Behind.” First, stories of 
natural forces, electricity, etc.; then spiritual forces: the 
life-giving force, and then the source of courage like Paul’s.) 

We may all have the kind of strength and courage that 
Paul had (illustrate). Even the little growing things out of 
doors live to help. You may all look out of the window and 
tell me what you see growing. Yes, leaves on trees. Do the 
leaves help in summer? Do they help in winter even while 
dry and dead? ‘You may try all the week to find growing 
things that live to help. You may all tell me about them 
next Sunday. 

You must notice the difference between the way plants 
help and the way we help. The plants have no choice. We 
are free, but God in his wonderful kindness allows us to help. 
Let us learn this verse to say to ourselves at home: “ None 
of us liveth to himself, none dieth to himself.” 

NOTES. 

When the children grow restless, quiet them in this way : 
You may all stand, you may show me, with your armsstretched 
out, how a ship sails on a calm sea. You may show me 
how it sails and rocks in a stormy sea. Now, ina very rough 
sea. (Unless this motion is rhythmic, i* will be tiresome and 
disorderly. Let the motions be made to music of marked 
time, slowly at first, and gradually increased as the storm rises. 
Let the children understand who holds the waves in the hol- 
low of his hand.) 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


JoserpHus’s Account oF A Sarpwreck.—The account 
given by Josephus of his own shipwreck on the same route 





blance to the narrative in Acts: “After my twenty-sixth 
year [A.D. 62] it happened to me to go up to Rome, fora 
reason that shall be told. At what time Felix was procura- 
tor of Judea, he sent to Rome in bonds certain priests, kins- 
men of mine, good men and true, and that for a trifling and 
ordinary cause, that they might plead their cause before the 
Cesar. Their safety I was desirous to procure, especially as 
having learnt that in their troubles they were not forgetful 
of piety toward the Divine, and nourished themselves with 
figs and nuts. I reached Rome after having passed through 
many dangers on the sea; for our ship having been sunk in 
the middle of the Adriatic, we that were in her, in number 
about six hundred, were swimming all night; and about day- 
break, by the providence of God, there was in sight a ship of 
Cyrene. I and some others, in all abont eighty, anticipating 
the rest, were taken aboard. Having thus escaped to Dice- 
iirchea, which the Italians call Puteoli, I acquired the friend- 
ship of Aliturus, an actor who was especially agreeable to 
Nero, but s Jew by race, Through him I made acquaint- 
ance with Poppeia, the Czsar’s wife, and took measures, by 
entreating her, to have the priests set free as quickly as pos- 
sible. Having obtained, in addition to this kindness, large 
gifts from Poppeia, I returned home.” It is to be remem- 
bered that with the ancients the Adriatic extended to the 
African coast. If either Josephus or (as some think) Paul 
had been wrecked in what is now called the Adriatic, he 
would have found a shorter road to Rome than through 
Puteoli.”’ 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.8, 


ANCIENT SHIPPING.—Trading-vessels were of considerable 
size, with a capacity of up to a thousand tons, This ship, we 
infer from the number she carried, might be about five hun- 
dred tofts’ burthen. We, of course, must not compare them 
with the galleys, or ships of war, of the Greeks and Romans, 
which were long, narrow, and propelled by oars. They 
generally had only one mast of any size, as we still see in the 
lateen-rigged craft of the Mediterranean. But, besides this, 
there was a small mast forward, which carried a small square 
sail. -It was the foresail (Rev. Ver.), and not the main- 
sail (Auth. Ver.), they hoisted in order that the ship might 
obey her helm, exactly as the jib is used in a gale by our- 
selves, The mainmast and great mainyard formed “the 
tackling of the ship,’ which had been thrown overboard. 
An ancient fresco in Rome repre- 
sents a ship in a storm, with the 
mainsail clewed up and the fore- 
sail set at the prow. The boats 
of Mediterranean feluccas are still 
very large in proportion to the 
size of the vessel, and in fine 
weather are often towed, to avoid 
the labor of hoisting them on 
board. We invariably anchor 
from the bows; but the ancients 
anchored indifferently from either end, their anchors being 
comparatively small. Anchoring from the stern would check 
the ship’s “ way,” even though the anchors might “ drag,” and 
at the same time the strain would raise the prow higher out 
of the water. “The rudder-bands” were the lashings which 
fastened the great steering-paddles to the sides of the vessel. 
The ancients did not use a rudder working on pivots, like 
ours, but a large, wide paddle on either side of the stern, 
such as is now used by the junks in China and Japan. When 
the ship was anchored, these paddles were fastened to the 
ship’s side, lest they should be entangled in the cable. 

Tue Scene or Pavt’s SuHrpwreck.—There can be no 
possible question now as to the exact locality of these events. 
The island was Malta, the shipwreck was just inside St. Paul’s 
Bay, seven miles southwest of Valetta. Tradition has pre- 
served the spot where the Apostle landed, and minute inves- 
tigation has confirmed every incident of the history. The ship, 
drifting west by north, would come first close to land at this 
point. With that wind there would be heavy breakers, which 
can be heard at a great distance. At a quarter of a mile off 
the soundings are twenty fathoms, and very soon rise to fifteen 
fathoms, with good holding-ground for anchoring. But the 
northwestern horn of the bay is formed by an island, which 
appears from the outside to be part of the mainland ; but when 
the bay has been entered the channel can be at once seen, and 
the sea dashing through it from*behind the island of Sal- 
monetta seems to meet the swell from the bay. Here is one 
spot less steep and rocky than the rest of the frowning coast. 
Paul’s comrades wished, if possible, to run the ship aground 
at the farther end of the bay, where is a sloping shore; but 
to tack athwart the wind with a disabled vessel was no easy 
maneuver. They failed, and were drifting on to the north- 
west iron-bound shore of the bay, when, coming to the spot 
where the sea, dashing through the channel behind the 
island, meets the swell from the bay, they ran the ship 
aground on a mud bank very near the-shore, and exactly at 
the spot which tradition asserts to have been their landing- 
place. Many years ago the writer stayed for some time in 








two years after that of Paul, is worth quoting for its resem- 


St.\Paul’s Bay, and daily passed to and fro to Valetta by a 
sailing-boat, which enabled him to test the topography under 

















varying conditions of e«lm and storm. The minute accuracy 
of Luke's narrative is confirmed in its every detail. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 

“ LIGHTENED THE Surp, THROWING OUT THE WHEAT.” — 
Wheat was evidently the main cargo of the vessel. It is in- 
teresting to note that after nearly two thousand years, during 
which the land has been subjected to more violent changes 
than perhaps any other on the face of the globe, the prin- 
cipal export from the Syrian seaboard consists of grain. 
There are, of course, fruits, chiefly oranges, and silks from 
the higher regions; but the fact remains that vessels trading 
with the Syrian coast usually carry off freights of wheat or 
barley. The vast tracts of land, which are only partially 
cultivated or wholly waste, so admirably adapted for grain- 
growing, have formed the chief inducement to the promoters 
of railway enterprise, whose efforts are now filling the land 
with the sound of mattock and hammer. The new line 
which is being constructed from Haifa to Damascus has for 
a main object the development of the magnificent plains of 
Hauran, which for centuries have poured their golden treas- 
ures into the ships which anchor in the Bay of Acre. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Tue Voyace (Acts 27 : 1-29).—What was the first 
stopping-place? What famous event occurred there? What 
kindness did Paul receive there? Where did the party 
change ship? For what historical events is Cnidus cele- 
brated? Crete? What “fast” was past by the time they 
reached Crete, and what time of the year was it? (Lev. 
23:27.) What was Paul’s prophecy here? Why did they 
leaye Fair Havens? Where is the island of Cauda? How 
did they meet thestorm? What good cheer did Paul bring 
them? What was his prophecy? What were the signs that 
land was near? Why does Luke record this voyage with 
. such fulness of detail? How long did it last? How far 
was it? ra 

2,°Desarrers (ys. 30-32).—What anchors had been cast 
out already? (Acts 27: 29.) Why did they wish to cast out 
others? [Why would this operation make necessary the 
lowering of the boats? Why were the sailors under especial 
obligation to stay in the ship? In danger, what is the first 
instinct of an evil man? How can we learn to put others 
first, immediately and instinctively? Why did Paul insist 
on the sailors’ remaining? Why was not his statement of 
the need of them a surrender of God’s promise given in Acts 
27 - 28,24? What would you say to a man who declared, 
“TI am not, like those sailors, of any especial use, and it 
would not be wrong for me to desert the ship”? How are 
men taught, in modern times, that the safety of all depends 
on the safety of each, even of the humbiest ? 

8. Goop CHEER (vs. 33-37).—How could you prove that 
Christianity is a practical religion? What does it teach 
about the care of the body? (Rom. 1: 24; 12:1; 1 Cor. 
6: 19, 20, etc.). What are other-practical points which it 
enforces more strenuously than other religions? What is 
the cause when professors of religion become visionary and 
unpractical? Under what circumstances is the consoling 
proverb Paul uses in verse 34 repeated in the Bible? 
(1 Kings 1:52; Matt. 10:30; Luke 21: 18,ete.) What gives 
us assurance of the minuteness of God's care for his children? 
Why ie it best for us to give audible expression to our grati- 
tude at the beginning of our meals? Why is it especially 
our duty to offer a blessing in the presence of unbelievers? 
Why was this time of distress and danger an especially good 
time for Paul to give thanks? How did it happen that they 
were “all of good cheér” so suddenly? What easy and 
blessed way of helping others is here suggested? (Prov. 
17:22) Why is the number of passengers enumerated in 
this connection? What other indication has been given that 
this was a large ship? (Acts 27 : 29.) 

4. Licurenrne Sup (vs. 38-40).— What lightening of the 
ship had been accomplished before? (Acts 27 : 18, 19.) 
Whence came the wheat? (Acts 27:6.) Why was the ship's 
cargo thrown out when they were so near land? What com- 
monly held principles of relative values is here i'lustrated ? 
(Job 2: 4.) When and why is it sometimes necessary to 
lighten the ship of life? (Matt.5: 29.) What are some of 
the rich burdens it is sometimes best to throw overboard? 
What was the land? (Acts 28: 1.) How did it happen 
that of so many sailors no one recognized such an im- 
portant coast? (Acts 28:2) What is the situation of “St. 
Paul's Bay ” and of the scene of the shipwreck? Why were 
the anchors thrown away? How were ancient rudders 
arranged? What were the rudder-bands? Why had the 
udders been hoisted out of the water? (Acts.27 : 29.) What 


had become of the mainsail? (Acts 27: 19.) Why was the 
foresail the one to use, any way? 

5. Taz Lanpine (vs. 41-44).—What sort of place may it 
have been, “ where two seas met”? Why was the foreship 
saved, while the stern was broken up? Why did the sol- 
diers wish to kill the prisoners? (Acts 12: 19; 16: 27.) 
What improvements has Christianity made in the care of 
prisoners? (Matt. 25 : 36.) To what did Paul really owe his 
safety? Why were the swimmers bidden to “cast them- 
selves first into the sea”? What was the real ‘reason why 
all these men escaped that terrible storm? (Acts 27 : 22, 24.) 
Why do not all shipwrecks have an equally happy termina- 
tion? What were some of the advantages gained by the rest 
from Paul’s presence on that vessel? How is the “ship of 
state” similarly advantaged by the presence of Christians? 


A word of suggestion to'one in command may be more 


‘potent. than a hundred words spoken on our own account, 


“ Prayer and provender hinder no man.” 
The stomach is a center of influence, as truly as the brain: 


or heart, The world looks different to a man who is refreshed. 
with food. 


It may be better to lose a ship for the saving of liy~, than 


to save the ship at the cost of those who are in it. 











WAYS OF WORKING. 


A FEW SUMMER METHODS. . 
The Eastern Methodist Sunday-school of Napanee, 


































How were they received on the island ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Where was Paul going when the storm struck the ship? 
2. What comforting promise didGod send him? 3. In what 
ways did he cheer his comrades in the ship?. 4, What plot 
of the sailors did he prevent? 5. How was Paul’s own life 
in danger? 6, Where did they land at last? 7. What be- 
came of the ship? 8. Why is a good man always safe, no 


Ontario, makes it plain to the teachers that work goes 
on all summer, by issuing a four-page leaflet giving the 
appointments in detail for the regular “ Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Lesson Study” every Wednesday evening of 
July, August, and September. On the first page is a 
list of the International lessons of the third quarter, and 
on the fourth a jist of the teachers appointed to give ten- 
minute papers or addresses—one each night, closing the 
program—on these topics : 










matter where he is? 
Boston, Mass. Fs 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





“THEY ALL ESCAPED SAFE.” 


| 
| TRUST IN GOD 


AND 
MANG TOGETHER, 
| TAKE NOURISHMENT, 
| CAST OFF OLD ANCHORS. 
| 








| 
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{ 
IN TIME OF TROUBLE a 








OPE, 
| I°LELP. 


STRENGTHEN 


0 YE OF 
| THY BRETHREN. 


i LITTLB FAITH ! 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Light ‘in the darkness, sailor.” 

“ Jesus, lover of my soul,’ 

“ Begone, unbelief! my Saviour is near.” 
“ Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.”. 

“ Let the lower lights be burning.’’ 

“ We are out on an ocean sailing.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


How safe God’s children are in the midst of dangers. They 
need have no fear as to the final result, yet they should be 
alert and energetic to note the dangers, and to take measures 
for their averting or their meeting. 

Paul had the assurance direct from God that every man 
on that ship should be saved through the dangers of the 
voyage. He rested on that assurance in his faith; but hedid 
not rest on it so far as to neglect his work. Have those 
sailors stick to the vessel, he said. Better let the boats go 
than the sailors, Take nourishment in order to be fitted for 
endurance, Look out for rudders and sails and anchors, in 
their time and place. And when the crash comes, hold on 
to planks or anything else that will float, and strike for the 
shore. 

James couldn’t have combined faith and works better than 
Paul in this case. Paul trusted as though God was doing 
everything, Paul worked as though man had everything to 
do. That is the way for all Christians. 

When Muhammad’s followers told him that there was no 
need to tether thecamels at night, for God would take care 
of his prophet’s camels, Muhammad said, “ Tether the camels, 
and then trust God to take care of them.” “Trust in God, 
and keep your powder dry,” was the counsel of Cromwell. 

So, always. Use oil and other remedies while you expect 
God to heal the sick. Don’t shirk your own duty in the sick- 
room, the school, the office, or the church, under the pre- 
sumptuous plea of trusting in God to do your work for you, 
instead of trusting him to make your work a success. 


ADDED POINTS. 


How natural it is for men to think first of themselves in 
time of danger! But its being natural is no excuse for it. 





All of us have duties towards others, which in their place 
take precedence of our duties toward ourselves. 





The Librarian. 
The Treasurer. 
The Usher. 
The Choir Leader. 
Adult Classes. 
Class Exercises. 
The Teacher’s Helps and Sonennuait 
The Teacher's Work. 
. The Pastor. 
The Primary Class, 
Sunday-school Discipline. 
The Current Review. 
The Lesson Study. 


On pages 2 and 3 is printed, in detail, the appointed 

program : 
PROGRAM. 
Third Quarter, 1893. 
I. Devotional Exercises. 
Il. Reading the Lesson. 

Consideration of words, phrases, clauses, paragraphs; pro« 
nunciation, accentuation, emphasis; references, parallel pas- 
sages, marginal renderings, Revised Version. 

N. B.—Any teacher may be called upon, without previous 
notice, to restate,the lesson, 

III, Connecting Links and Events. . 

IV. “When?” (Historical setting.) 

V. “Where?” (Geographical surroundings.) 

VI. “Who?” (Biographical sketches.) 

VII. “What?” (Outline analysis and teaching points.) 
VIII. “ Why and How?” (Exposition of spiritual truths.) 
IX. Illustrations. 

(Each teacher is expected to furnish one or more illustrations 
at each meeting.) 


Under headings III. to VIII. are the names of the 
teachers appointed to prepare for the different topics 
each night, like these specimens : 

III. Connecting Links and Events. 


Lesson 1. Miss Fennell. Lesson 7. Mrs. Finkle. 
“ 2. Mr. Hall. “ 8. Mrs. Casey. 
“ 3. Mr, Ovens, “ 9. Mrs. Elliott. 
“4. Mrs. Casey. “ 10. Rev. 8. J. Shorey. 
“5. Mrs. Richardson. “ 11. Mr. Bowerman. 
“6. Mrs. Fennell. “ 12. Mr. Gibson, 


VIIL. “Why and Howf”’ (Exposition of spiritual truths.) 


Lesson 1. Mrs, Warner. Lesson 7. Mr. Elliott. 
“ 2. Mrs. Casey. “ 8. Mrs. Gibson. 
“ $3. Mrs, Fennell. “ 9. Mr, Gibson. 
“ 4, Mrs. Finkle. * 10. Mrs, Casey. 
“ 5. Rev. 8.J.Shorey. “ 11, Mrs. Fennell. 
“ 6. Mr. Bowerman. “ 12. Miss Fennell, 


A circular-letter sent by the pastor, Rev. George A. 
Paull, to all the members of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Bloomfield, New Jersey, has this sentence, 
representative of more than one church, no doubt: “‘ The 
summer, with its interruptions, is now upon us; and, 
without special efforts, we feel that there is danger of 
our falling away from our standard of church work.” 
To counteract this the letter urges the claims of the 
prayer-meeting and the Sunday-school, and is a re- 
minder of social obligations in the church and attention 
to strangers. These paragraphs will indicate the char- 
acter of the letter: 


The prayer-meeting is not only the pulse of the church, but 
its very life, Parents need its help for their own right living, 
and for its influence over their families. Their children, know- 
ing the sacredness of the obligations they assume, will not be 
impressed with their sincerity, nor of the importance of the re- 
ligion which they profess, if they neglect this source of bless- 
ing. Will you not always consider the prayer-meeting as an 
engagement? If you are parents, bring your children with 
you. 

The Sunday-school ought not to be considered a childish in- 





stitution, nor its burdens left toa few. The younger people of 
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the congregation, seeing it neglected by the majority of adults, 
come to think themselves too old for it, and driftaway. We 
are impressed with the belief that every member of the church 
and congregation ought to manifest an interest in its success, 
and aid and encourage its attendance and usefulness, 

We would like to say a word also as to the social work of our 
church, While recognizing your special friends, do not pass 
by, nor wait for an introduction to, any fellow-worshiper. Give 
a kindly greeting, a friendly word, to all, We hope that none 
will pass out of the church so soon after the benediction as to 
make the impression that a recognition is not desired. 

Enclosed in each letter was one of the various tracts, 
on the subject of the prayer-meeting, published by the 
American Tract Society,—such as, No. 116, “‘ How to 
Secure a Good Prayer-Meeting,” by the Rev. Dr. John 
Todd; and No. 199, “The Model Prayer-Meeting,” by 
the Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler. One of the elders of West- 
minster Church writes that these letters have been “ of 
service to the church.” 


The Centenary Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
Malone, New York, also expecting summer work to be 
done, issued this card as a “ Study Record: ” 


Centenary Methodist Episcopal Sunday-School 


















Pre-View Outline. Third Quarter. ge 
Preparatory Bible Study, Wednesday Evening, 8.30.| = * z 
@® 2 is < 
Bis & 
Bring your Bible, Visitors Welcome. S & 35 
5 |% |§32 
1893, SUBJECT. LESSON. | $ a 
July 2.—Paul Called to Europe pibetbasesentes Acts 16 : 6-15 
> PBS PRM al.....ccoccccsoossccesceoeccccece * 16 : 19-34 
* 16.—Unknown God of ‘Athens. ae § 83S 
 28.—Labors in Corinth,.........0000--ss0 “* 18;1-18 a 
** 30.—'Spirit’s Baptism at Ephesus..... ‘‘ 19; 1-12 
Aug. 6.—Journeying from Miletus............ ‘‘ 20: 22-35 | 
** 13.—@pposition in Jerusalem............ “© 21 ; 27-39 
* 20.—Understood by Felix...........c-00+ * 24; 10-2 
* 27.—RBeplying to Agrippa.............000+ 26 ; 19-32 | 
Bept. 8.—Nearing Melita.......nsesenrnn “o7:304) | | 
10,—Entering Rome................-:se000 ** 28 ; 20-31 
** 17.—YWour Responsibility.................. Rom. 14 : 12-23 | 
“ 94.Salvation and Sanctification | Review and 


) Examination |___ 
cence secnteccoenscinosssiiabiaihesapedeeskbincoue | 


- 1. Keep your own record of attendance at Bible study. 


2. Indicate the time spent in home study. 
8. Report number of verses you can accurately recite in each 
lesson. 
Stupy REcoRD or 


The custom varies in some schools regarding summer 
opening and closing. The well-known “ North Fourth 
Street Union Mission” of Philadelphia (commonly 
called “‘ Stetson’s ”’), is closed this summer, the secretary 
writes, “for the first time in three-years, during July 
and August.” Another instance is the equally famous 
primary class of Mr. Israel P. Black, at the Oxford 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, in the same city, which will 
not meet this summer, partly because the attendance in 
other summers has been relatively very small, and partly 
because the leader is obliged to be out of the city much 
of the time. 

Other superintendents do provide for a customary sum- 
mer closing, as in the Central Presbyterian Church of 
New York. The circular-letter sent this year by Mr. Yere- 
ance to all the members of the school was in this form: 


SABBATH-SCHOOL 
OF THE 

CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
New York, June 25, 1893. 
DEAR SCHOLAR AND FRIEND: : 
As we separate to-day for our summer vacation, to 
re-open the school on the second Sunday of September, I 

earnestly ask you to pledge with me— 
1. Pray daily—night and morning—remembering the officers, 

teachers, and scholars of our school, 
2. Read tha Bible daily in course, and think on the portions 
you read, 
3. Study carefully the weekly Sunday-school lessons. If you 
have not received the lesson helps, write to your teacher or 
to me for them, and they will be sent you. 
4. Write to your teachers, telling them how you are spending 
your vacation, and how you are improving your opportunities 
for doing good. 
5. Remember the Sabbath day tokeep it holy. Attend church 
and Sabbath-school every Sunday. If there is no church or 
Sunday-school within reach, organize a Sunday-school in 
your boarding-house or hotel, and have a praise service 
Sabbath evenings. 
6. Every day, place your penny or larger offerings in the mite- 
box furnished you. These offerings will be devoted to the 
Children’s Fresh Air Fund and other benevolent objects of 
the school, While you are enjoying the rest and pleasures 
of the country, remember by your offerings the poor children 
of our city, shut up in tenement houses, and who by the 
Fresh Air Fund are given two weeks’ outing in the country. 
Bring the mite-boxes well filled to the school when you 





7. Honor God by your every word and act. Remember in your 
pleasures and amusements “thou God seest me,” and strive 
every day to make some one about you happy by showing 
kindness, speaking a word for Jesus, and doing good to 
others in his name. 

Till we again meet, ‘The Lord watch between me and thee 
when we are absent one from another,” 

Affectionately your superintendent, 
JAMES YEREANCE, 


Having the absent ones in mind, Mr. T. M. Hodgman, 
superintendent of the First Presbyterian Sunday-school 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, prepared a “Sunday-school Vaca- 
tion Card.” ruled in columns. In the first column are 
the dates and Scripture references of the third quarter’s 
lessons, The other three columns have blank spaces for 
answering these questions, that are given as their head- 
ings: “Where were you to-day?” “Did you attend 
Sunday-school?” and “If not, did you read the lesson? ” 
With the blank for reports goes this request: 


DEAR FRIEND: 
Please answer the following questions,—each Sunday, 

if possible,—sign your name, and return this card, with your- 

self, Rallying-Sunday, October 1. 

Name 


PRENE ROH Hee Bee eneee Be ee ee eee SH eEEEEee SE eEee 


And this reminder: 


R To be thankful for a prosperous year. 

. You who go—to take God with you, 

E You who remain—to the faithful comes the crown. 

M 41l—to sing from the heart, “God be with you till 
we meet again.” 

R To return. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—@—-—_——-. 
RECENT BIOGRAPHIES AND HISTORIES* 


The prevalent English fashion for publishing volu- 
minous biographies of notable dead men within a few 
months after their demise would seem to be extending to 
the living; for here are two octavo volumes entirely de- 
voted to The Life and Work of John Ruskin. As the 
author, Mr. W. G. Collinwood, has been private secre- 
tary, and assistant in other ways, to the eminent if 
eccentric rhetorician, art critic, and dabbler in eco- 
nomics, one could hardly expect much true criticism or 
evidence of philosophic proportion in the narratives and 
estimates presented; but the volumes contain, as they 
could hardly fail to do, gossipy letters and other per- 
sonalia, and, being,issued at a high price, are somewhat 
fully illustrated. 

The musical critic of the New York Evening Post, 
Mr. Henry T. Finck, for years a devout Wagnerian, 
now embodies his biographical and critical accounts and 
estimates of the “ master” and his achievements in two 
volumes on Wagner and his Works, marked by the dif- 
fuseness and dulness which made the same writer's 
previous volume on Romantic Love and Personal Beauty 
such hard reading. Though the flow of eulogy is tire- 
some, the essential greatness .of the subject and the in- 
defatigable zeal of the disciple combine to give a really 
valuable record, which, as regards method and fulness, 
easily surpasses the preceding works—mostly hysterical 
to a greater or less degree—on the same interesting in- 
novator and creator in the musical art. 

Mr. Edward L. Pierce’s voluminous Life of Charles 
Sumner is brought to a close by the issue of the third 
and fourth volumes, which in themselves comprise no 
less than 1,290 octavo pages. The later career of the 
eminent senator is thus portrayed with fulness, and 
also, notwithstanding the writer’s perpetual admiration 
of the subject, with such candor that the reader is not 
necessarily blinded to the marks of vanity, imperious- 
ness, and vituperativeness in the private and public 
career of the eminent author of The True Grandeur of 
Nations. One lays down the volumes with two im- 
pressions chiefly in mind,—that the real Sumner must 
have been in many ways laudable, else he could not 
have enlisted and retained such friendships as are here 
chronicled; and that Mr. Pierce has been a most pains- 
taking and loyal biographer. 

One of the curiosities of our larger libraries is the first 








* The Life and Work of John Ruskin. By W. G. Collinwood. Two 
vols. ¢8vo, cloth, illustrated, total pp. 626. Boston : Houghton, Mif- 
flin, and Company. Price, $. 
# Wagner and his Works. By Henry T. Finck: Two vols. Small 
8vo, cloth. New York: Charies Scribner's Sons, Price, $i 

Life of Charles Sumner. By Edward L. Pierce. Vols. III. and IV. 
8vo, cloth, pp. v, 621; vi, 658. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $6. 

History of Federal Government in Greece and Italy. By E4- 
ward A. Freeman, 8vo, cloth, pp. xlviii, 692, New York: Mac 
millan and Company. Price, $3.75. 

The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. New e/lition, 


volume (all issued) of the late Edward A. Freeman’s- 
History of Federal Government from the Formation of 
the Achafan League to the Disruption of the United 
States of America. As the United States discourteously 
failed to fulfil its part of his program, Dr. Freeman 
apparently grew discouraged, and never completed his 
ambitious task, The book now reappears, with some 
additions, as a History of Federal Government in Greece 
and Italy, and, thus defined, is sufficiently full to serve a 
useful purpose in historical literature. 

Another volume, not in any sense claiming to be a his- 
tory, but everywhere evidencing familiarity with past 
and present conditions and events in the greatest of 
federal nations, is the first half of the revised reissue of 
James Bryce’s well-known and widely serviceable work 
on The American Commonwealth. The overstatements 
concerning Tammany, etc., which were excised from the 
first edition, are still omitted, of course, and some other 
minor alterations are made. Dr. Bryce unquestionably 
does not duly apprehend, or adequately state, the nature 
and potencies of American sentiment and ideality, in 
life, letters, and the other arts; but with this limitation 
his now celebrated treatise starts on a fresh career of 
service, which its unusual thoroughness and impartiality 
fully deserve. 





The comfort of travelers depends so much upon trust- 
worthy guide-books that the publication of an excep- 
tionally good one deserves mention in this chronicle of 
selected books, Baedeker’s The United States is the first 
inclusion of this country in the series so well known to 
travelers in Europe and the East; and it covers our great 
territory with unexpected thoroughness, and with the 
accuracy and impartiality so long connected with the 
name of Baedeker. Preliminary chapters, by specialists, 
discuss American history, political institutions, ethnology, 
physiography, climate, arts, sports, and “ educational, 
charitable, penal, and industrial institutions; ” of these, 
James Bryce’s account of the Constitution and Political 
Institutions of the United States is the most important. 
Mr. Bryce says that the American system of rural local 
government “in many respects might serve as a model 
to Europe, being more free and popular than that of 
Germany of France or Italy, more complete than that of 
England.” But with municipal government “the liye- 
liest discontent exists. The larger cities, especially, have 
in most cases fallen into the hands of unscrupulous 
gangs of adventurers,” whose methods he proceeds 
briefly to describe. The historical and other allusions 
in the main body of the book are dispassionate, without 
being in any sense timid or colorless; Americans may 
here see themselves as others see them, and neither be 
lulled into silly self-complacency nor be aroused to need- 
less sensitiveness by any of the ignorant acerbity which 
still characterizes some more hasty comments by Euro- 
peans, Ove interesting feature, among many, is the 
glossary of words used in the United States in a sense 
unfamiliar to Englishmen; another is the line of com- 
ments on the merits and demerits of American hotels 
and railways. The inclusion of the whole country within 
five hundred pages is made possible by judicious omis- 
sions of relatively unimportant localities ; but, after all, 
the index is notably full. As the volume is distinctly 
the best guide-book yet devoted to this country, it may 
be worth while to note a few mistakes or misprints for 
correction in future editions. Page xxxvii, era of good 
feelings for feeling; xli, Douglass for Douglas; Ixxix, 
Louisiania for Louisiana; lxxxi, themperature for tem- 
perature; Ixxxii, Schoole’s for Schooley’s; lxxxii,Sym- 
bert for Smybert; xcix, Johnson for Johnston ; 27, word 
“doors,” dropped one line; 28, probability for proba- 
bilities ; 29,8. W. for S. E.; 53, Abbot for Abbott; 57, 
Flushing (L. L.) is said to be “ eight miles from Long 
Island ;” 72, Sotughton for Stoughton; 116, Conticook 
for Contoocook ; 122, Drakes’s for Drake’s; 187, John- 
ston for Johnson; 193, G. E. Craddock for C. E.; 262, 
Curtis (twice) for Custis. (18mo, cloth, with maps and 
plans, pp. c, 516. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Price, $3.60.) 


Dr. Chalmers was not happy in his first biographer. 
Dr. Hanna was, indeed, the great man’s son-in-law, and 
might be supposed to have seen him on all sides, and in 
his more familiar aspects. But Chalmers seems to oc- 
cupy a pedestal throughout the four volumes. It is only 
in the biographer’s despite that we are allowed to forget 
the great preacher and the ecclesiastical statesman, and 
to catch a glimpse of the man. Mrs. Oliphant, in her 
Thomas Chalmers, Preacher, Philosopher, and Statesman, 
seeks to supply this deficiency, chiefly with the means 





revised. Vol. 1, 12mo, cloth, pp. xvii, 724. New York: Macn.i..an 





returt on the second Sunday in September. 


and Company, Price, $1.75. 


Dr. Hanna supplies, but supplementing these by the 
| exercise of her own womanly sympathy, The result ig 


























so good that one cou'd wish it much bet- 
ter, as it would have been, had it been done 
more deliberately. Chalmers becomes 
intelligible and visible on many sides, if 
not on all, when seen through the eyes of 
this “ Residuary” Presbyterian woman. 
She follows him from scene to scene of 
his notable career, with the reverence due 
to the greatest Scotchman of the century, 
and—in Carlyle’s estimate—the greatest 
preacher of all time. She quotes freely 
alse from his sermons and speeches, with 
an expressed regret that he always deals 
in big words and magniloquent phrases. 
She does not seem to perceive that a 
Scotchman, who heard only Scotch in 
his childhood, was condemned to use 
magniloquent English wheuv he spoke or 
wrote that tongue. Compare the letters 
and the English poems of Burns with his 
dialectic poems. It is only since English 
has ‘become the speech of many Scotch 
homes, that Scotchmen write with the ease 
of a John Brown or a Robert Louis Steven- 
son. (8vo, pp. 255; with portrait. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Company. Price, $1.) 


In the present dearth of poetry both 
new and good, the reader’s attention is 
not unnaturally attracted to a book of 
Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical, by John 
Leicester Warren, Lord de Tabley, which 
comes from London in all the glory of 
type, paper, binding, and illustration dear 
to the most esoteric esthete. Lord de 
Tabley is neither a young writer nor a 
great one; most of the verse here printed 
is rather hazy and valueless; but the col- 
lection is worth notice for the manifest 
strength and originality of two studies of 
Bible characters, Jael and Nimrod. The 
poet’s conceptions, while unlike those of 
most readers, are neither irreverent nor 
impossible, and newly illustrate the wou- 
derful store of unused material in the 
inspired narrative of the development of 
theistic ethics in imperfect days and 
wayward generations. (12mo, cloth, pp. 
xiii, 212, London: Elkin Mathews and 
John Lane. Price, 9s.) 


There is a generation growing up which 
knows not A. K. H. B., or which knows 
him only as author of some delightful 
reminiscences of St. Andrews, with a sub- 
flavor of snobhishness, Thirty years ago, 
or less, he was the favorite essayist, and 
not far from being a favorite preacher. In 
his Zoward the Sunset: Teachings after 
Thirty Years, he prints thirteen of his 
mature sermons, which show not much 
variation from The Graver Thoughts of 
a Country Parson. There is the same 
Scotch undertone of the severity and 
solemnity of a Scotch communion season, 
rather than the cheerfulness of Mr. Boyd’s 
best essays. There is no Scotchman less 
anxious to be Scotch,—but who shall es- 
cape his native atmosphere? The thought, 
of course, is not profound, and the form 
always is graceful. (12mo, pp. 248. New 
York: Wilbur B, Ketcham. Price, $1.) 


Another wholesome story of New Eng- 
land life is Charley, a village story by 
Mrs. Susy Denison Gallaudet.. The scene 
is in a Vermont village. It is evident 
that the story is founded on fact. It is 
told simply, felicitously, and with marked 
power of delineation. There is a bracing 
freshness in its moral tone. It is stimu- 
lating and inspiring in its exhibit of true 
manly and womanly ideals. Mrs. Gallau- 
det is to be congratulated on her power 
of seeing and of showing that which is 
worthiest in the simple honie life of the 
region with which she has been familiar 
from childhood. (12mo, boards, pp. 71. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
75 cents.) 


iw 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

A facsimile of the famous Bangor An- 
tiphony has been made for the members of 
the Bradshaw Society. The manuscript, 
which lies in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan, is of interest as a monument of that 
wonderfully active though loosely organ- 
ized church, which Patrick established in 
Ireland. It is written in Latin; and be- 
sides the psalms and canticles, which were 
chanted antiphonally or responsively, it 
contains a number of Latin hymns, some 
of which are clearly of Irish origin, while 
in the case of others, the work contains 
the oldest known copies, It was written 
for the once famous “‘ monastery,”—more 
probably a church-sept,—at Bangor, in 
County Down. 


Some years ago appeared a modest vol- 
ume entitled The Humbler Poets, contain- 
ing many pieces by minor bards, who have 
successfully voiced certain phases of com- 
mon emotion and experience, without 
attaining any high eminence in literature. 
Similarly, the Springfield Republican has 
maintained for some time a department 
entitled The Literary Wayside,—men- 
tioning many an obscure rhymester, ap- 
parently superfluous novelist, or out-of- 
the-way chronicler of nature. This 
department sometimes seems, to the hasty 
reader, « mere piece of good-nature on the 
editor’s part; but it has well proved its 
usefulness as a watchful searcher for true 
genius or genuine realism, however hidden. 
After all, conspicuous literary art is not 
the only thing that benefits the world of 
readers. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular-edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the aubscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than-three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not ict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, itioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
= advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 

r rates, 


When tired out, use se Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the greatest 
value to me. As a beverage, it possesses 
charms beyond anything I know of in the 
form of medicine.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Lost Cup is money lost. Time saved is 





Milk in your recipes for custards, puddin 
sauces. Try t and be convinced. PGrocere = 
druggists. 








In the SunDAY-SCHOOL, and in 
the CHrisT1AN ENDEAVoR Society, use 


LIVING HYMNS 


by WANAMAKER AND SwENEY. 
Sample copy, by mail, 50 bros words, 15 cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, tine 


Phila., Pa. 
THE REWEST, eearr st SATISFACTOR 
ol SonGs ISSUED Tals SEASON. 


UNNY- SIDE SONGS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 
$30 per 100. | Agate pee ae Te peneres by mail 
HE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 €. Ninth St. New York. 215 Wabash Av.,@hicago. 


ti ” a missiona: service, 

SEND THE LIGHT, ‘ Banvusr Gmmavie” 
a home service. for the Sanday school. Send 10 cents 
for sample copies. GEO. F. ROSCHE & OO., 940 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, I:1. 











you do not want it. 


12 cents, 









WY not have a look at H. Clay Trumbull’s 
! “Hints on Child-Training ”’ ? 
your bookseller can show you a copy of it. 
postal card to the publishers will bring the book 
directly to you for examination, and you will be 
under no obligation whatever to buy the book if 
Here is the offer: 


Very likely 
Or, a 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times 
can have “Hints on Child-Training ” 


sent to him 


for examination, the publishers paying the postage. 
After looking over the book, the subscriber may 
either retain it and remit the price ($1.00), or 
return it, paying only the return postage, which is 
In writing, you may simply say: 
accordance with your offer, please send me a copy 
of ‘Hints on Child-Training’ for examination,” 


“c In 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., PHILaDELcpuia, Pa, 








contents and character of the several books. 


ened and confirmed.” 


Lock Box 992. 


THE BOOKS oF The BIBLE ANALYZED 


_ By A. SCHULTZE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MORAVIAN THECLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


BY MAIL, 21 CENTS. 


To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand President Schultze’s 
Books of the Bible Analyzed. Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said : 


“Tn this small, paper-bound book the sacred writings are briefly analyzed, th order, for use 
in homes and Sabbath-schools, the purpose being to impart an intelligent idea of the general 
Any student of the Bible finds himself benefited 
by a frequent perusal of this little book, his interest being rekindled, and his knowledge fresh- 


“ The Bible in a nutshell,” “ Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 
Bible,” are some of the expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
Analyzed. Religious papers, without exception, have most heartily recommended it as a wel- 
come and efficient aid to Bible reading and study. 

ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. 
FIVE COPIES, POSTPAID, $1,00. 
To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots, 


HARRY S. 


JONES, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



















THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Rie 





Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
people. 


upon application. 
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12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO,, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
















The International 
Lessons with notes 
by askilled lesson- 
help writer. 


This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 








NO PRESS REQUIRED 
WITH 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books. 
Note size, $1.00; letter size,$1.30. Postpaid by mail. 
ALVAH eae 106 South 4th St., Philad’a, Pa. 














Collector, also 
- gh a etc., Ter’ Jour 
idayeeboot ibrary books. 
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FREE i 











3 eaten Png ff Seen. see eet Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
Primary Pe mper {treekly), by Since ad P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 
UE ee erases, | Hit. Crals’s ria Teacher's 5 Quarterly, 
THOS NELSON & SOD 89 E171 Street, New York, | WARDS DRUM bSakw Youn Cire, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES ispentianet weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage : 

ONE COPY, one year,. 

One copy, fi 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo) 
fone, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, fi 


vance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or ong set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as er copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
6 cents . A package thus sent is addressed to 
one son only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The rsfor a club may be ordered sent partly 
to ind vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
geckage to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 

8 

‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

age clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
ree clubs may be divided into packages of tive or 


more, if desired. 
, additional, will be 


ovveeeB 1.50 

ve years, full payment in advance... 5.00 
ical Stu- 
payment 








FREE COPIES. One free cop 
allowed for every ten copies for in aclub of either 
character. The free copies for k clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but be uded in the 

dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 

{tional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 

8c that are open during only a portion of the 
ro. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

as the papers may be required. . 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
6 . can bave the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a kage to @ separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months torun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. It 


a x club subscriber intends to change bis or her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

should be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such a yery will oblige the lisher by stating tha 
pe club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

ed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless my apeetal request. The 
yee 8 aap — tavartss I ie at the 

xpiration o © su ption, newals should 

refore be made early. 


the 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
the teachers of a school to e it, will be 


able 
gent » Upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
are must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

mt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the abov tes, the 
~~ be malied direct from PhiladelpMia to the 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O, Box 1550. 








In 
- Strange 
Pulpits 


A preacher will welcome 
any help to a wise choice of 
congregational hymns. How 
may he know what hymns are 
likely’ to be familiar and ac- 
ceptable to the strange congre- 
gation ? 

The National Hymn-Book, 
edited by Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, S. T. D., will give the 
needed aid. It is a remark- 
able little book. 

We shall be glad to send to 
you free sample pages giving 
the plan of the book in full. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 





advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
The Sunday School 


tisement in 


Times. 


* PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


(Vol. XXXV., No. 83: 
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Sen 
it Back 


They turn Green 
at the ball and heel—even some of the best 
black stockings. 
Pearline, and you'll have the black 
color restored. Does that look as 
though Pearline would “injure the 
clothes?” 
Things like these, hundreds of 
them, all more or less important, make 
Pearline the best thing to wash with. 
Then, on top of that, it saves. labor, saves 


rubbing, saves wear and tear, time and money. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
you ‘‘ this is as good as,” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and 
if your grocer sends you something in place of 
Pearline, be honest—send it back, 433 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Wash them with 


An Ounce of : Prevention. 





the air pure and 


- = pensab 
sent on receipt of 50 cents. AGENTS WANTE 


D. This article is selling in 
COLUMBUS DEODORIZING CO., 


A Patent Disinfectant Holder 
filled with subtle PHENOL forms a safe 
ie in By TA 


ard against sickness, It k 
from all odors anti foul gases, 

A porcelain holder filled with Phenol 
reat quantities, 
SOLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Friendship the Master-Passion. 


A book on the nature and history of friend- 
ship, and its place as a force in the world. 
413 pages (7944 inches), richly bound in cloth 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. 


The Knightly Soldier. 


A Biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. 
New and revised edition. 323 pages (5%4x8 
inches), illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine 
specimen of the best student-sokdier of the 

nion. Just the book for wide-awake young 
men, for Sunday-school libraries and for 
young men’s associations. 


A Model Superintendent. 


* Asketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee. Itis an object lesson, showing how a good 
superintendent actually did his work. Bound 
in cloth, witha finesteel portrait of Mr. Haven. 
188 pages (53474 inches). Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Bee- 
cher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 
1888. 415 pages, 54484 inches. ndsomely 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Teaching and Teachers. 


A book of 390 pages (544734 inches), bound 
in cloth. Price, $1.00. Tt is to-day the popu- 
lar hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 


Hints on Child-Training. 


A series of oy articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 
dren, 311 pages (544x734 inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 

An examination of a primitive rite, and its 
bearings on Scripture. This is not, strictly 
speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facets by which theological opinions 

be tested. A boo 


ust k of 390 pages (5 
8% inches). Price, $2.00. O7EX 
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For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kadesh-barnea. 


Theimportance and probable site of Kadesh- 
barnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including 
studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. 

The book has rare value and fascination for 
biblical students, and for the unlearned Bible 
reader. It is also an attractive mow 4 of ad- 
venture quite out of the usual experience of 
travelers, even in the desert of theWanderings. 

478 pages (4x8 inches). Two maps and 
four full-page illustrations. Price, $3.00. 


Principles and Practice. 

A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
volume complete in itself. 

ese essays in the realm of character and 

of conduct, deal with fundamental principles 
in theip application to the affairs of every-dh 

e. 200 pages ny book (4%4x6% inches), 
tastefully bound in cloth, and encl ina 
box. Price, $2.50a set, or fifty cents a volume 
for less than a set. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 

1. Moral Color-Blindness, 

2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success, 

These sermons were delivered before the 

conferences of college students at Northfield. 
Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor 
in manly living. In one volume of 53 pages 
(544X7% inches). Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


Important facts in recent Assyrian discov- 
eries are here ee to bear upon the Book 
of Jonah. The book can be to advan 
Rog hs a = pnmnagee RT the — “ the 

ible story. 19 , wit ustrations x 
7% inches). Price 20 cents, te 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant 


of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in 
the light of Oriental methods of Mtg my 
manner of speech, 38 pages (544x74 es). 
Price, 25 cents, 
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LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas? 
When you_can get the best at 
eargo prices in any quantity. 
Dinner, tea, and toilet sets, 
watches, clocks, music xes, 
cook books, and all kinds of pre- 
miumsgiven to Club Agents, 
Good income made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods, 

For full particulars address 

THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
unean atic, STeBitEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers. Philadelphia, Pa. 


“7 MsHAN| on URN 


Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE om 
ABEL 
AFD 


AUTOSgAPH 


WALL FAEERS 


with 
| Clas, & 5, 614 & 616 So, 




















AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all © clai — 2,541,873.61 
Surpias ever all Liabilities, 141,428.86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1803. 


$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Src. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. IT. Montgpmery Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. K. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charities §&. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Kdward F. Beale,Jr., 
John 8. Gerhard. 








©/ FIRST GOLD MORTEAGES norm cose 
' © Address, TACOMA INVESTRENT O0., Tacoma, Wack, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


TWO SUNDAYS. 
[By Helen Hunt Jackson.] 
iL 


A baby, dlone, in a lowly door 

Which climbing woodbine made still lower, 
Sat playing with lilies in the sun, 

The loud church-bells had just begun ; 

The kitten pounced in the sparkling grass 
At stealthy spiders that tried to pass; 

The big watch-dog kept a threatening eye 
On me, as I lingered, walking by. 


The lilies grew high, and she reached up 
Fed Ae ep bed ged pa be 

And laughed aloud, and talked, and clapped 
Her i, brown ds, as the tough stems 


snap 
And flowers fell till the broad hearthstone 
Was covered, and only the topmost one 
Of the lilies left. In sebenell lee 
She said to herself, “‘ That’s older than me.” 
Il, 


Two strong men through the lowly door, 
With uneven steps, the baby bore! 

They had set the bier on the lily-bed ; 

The lily she left was crushed and dead, 

The slow, sad bells had just begun, 

The kitten crouched, afraid, in the sun ; 
And the poor watch-dog, in bewildered pain, 
Took no notice of me as I joined the train, 





PESSIMISM IN MORALS. 
[Editorial in “ The Church Standard.”] 

Optimism and pessimism, in the popu- 
lar sense of these words, are matters of 
temper, very often matters of digestion. 
The man who thinks before dinner that 
the world is going to the bow-wows, 
changes his judgment of things when he 
has dined satisfactorily. The man who 
has succeeded in some small matter is 
likely to regard the laws of the universe 
with complaisance ; if he fails, he is not 
unlikely to approve of the old rhyme 
which says: 

“Tis a very good world to live in, 

To lend or to spend or to give in; 

But to beg or to borrow, or seek a man’s own, 

It’s the very worst world that ever was 

known.” 

The judgments of individual men con- 
cerning the progress of the world are 
really worth very little, because the world 
of which every man thinks most of all is 
his own particular little world, and he 
views even that from his own particular 
standpoint, and with all the variations of 
his own particular “ personal equation.” 
Still, there are broad lines along which 
men ought to be able to see clearly, and 
one of them is the line of moral progress. 
If we ask whether the world has a better 
moral outlook to-day than it had a hun- 
dred or two hundred years ago, a pessi- 
mistic answer must certainly be dictated 
from within, because it is not justified b 
any observable facts. We shall be told, 
no doubt, that literature is the voice of 
the age, and that our present literature 
contains much that is skeptical, vicious, 
immoral. Thatistootrue; but look back 
a little. 

There was atime, and it is not long ago 
when Humphrey Clinker and Roderick 
Random might have been found on the 
table of any woman of society in England, 
and their most salacious passages were 
freely discussed even in the company of 

oung women. Would that be possiblenow? 
We are told that the press, day after day, 
prints things that ought to be suppressed ; 
and that is true. But Mr. Vance, chair- 
man of a committee of the United States 
Senate, observes that “in one issue of Ben 
Franklin’s ‘Pennsylvania Gazette,’ the 
best newspaper ever published in the 
Colonies, there were fifty items which the 
most vile paper would not publish now !” 
Shall we compare the drama of the past 
with thatof the present? There is hardly 
asingle play of the Elizabethan era that 
could be produced to-day in 1 English 
or American theater without the elision 
of passages which would have been re- 
ceived with roars of laughter in the time 
of good Queen Bess; and to come down 
to a later period, the same observation 
might be made of the plays of South- 
erne, Congreve, Vanbrugh, or even of 
Colley Cibber. 

Shall we compare the essayists of 
the past with those of the present? 
The innumerable essayists who publish 
their lucubrations in the periodicals of 
our time are often wild enough and wrong- 
headed enough; but they are never in- 
decent; and it is of Addison, the purest 
of all the essayists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that Lord Macaulay is speaking 
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ough it was probably thought as 
edifying as one of Smalridge’s sermons, we 
dare not indicate it to the squeamish 
readers of the nineteenth century.” Or, 
shall we compare the public scandals of a 
former time to those which prevail now? 
The worst corruption of the present day 
was surpassed by the corruption of English 
gentlemen in high office in the eighteenth 
century. 

But look on the other side, Has there 
ever, in the history of the human race, 
been such an enthusiasm of humanity as 
there is now? The answer is that noth- 
ing like it was ever known among men. 
In this nineteenth century, as never be- 
fore'since the first, the world has begun to 
grasp the significance of the moral pre- 
cepts of Christ. Those precepts are broad 
and large. They are sometimes misap- 
prehended. They are sometimes over- 
strained, The application of them is 
sometimes misdirected. In the midst of 
general sincerity there is a good deal of 

retense and a good deal of superfluous 

uss, But all that is better, a thousand 

times better, than that Christ’s precepts 
should be forgotten, or that their power 
should not be felt. The hope of the world 
is that they are beginning to be felt; and 
that is a more significant fact than the 
aggregation of wealth which is necessary 
to the progress of the world or any other 
movement, however innocent or commend- 
able, of which selfishness, or even self- 
defense, is the mainspring. 

No, there are many wrong things in 
the world to be made right; there are 
many vase things in the world to be driven 
away with fire and sword, if need be; but 
the world is not growing worse. ~ The 
world is growing better; and itis growing 
better because, often without knowing it, 
the world is gradually adopting the code 
of Jesus Christ, 





LITTLE AND GREAT. 
[From the French of Victor Hugo.) 


Although the pavement of Paris was all 
around, the classical and splendid man- 
sions of the Rue de Varennes two yards 
off, the dome of the Invalides cloag by, 
and the Chamber of Deputies at no great 
distance, although the carriages from the 
Rues de Bourgogne and St, Dominique 
rolied along luxuriously in the vicinity, 
and yellow, brown, white, and red omni- 
buses crossed the adjoining square,—the 
Rue Plumet was a desert; and the death 
of the old proprietors, a revolution which 
had passed, the overthrow of old furtunes, 
absence, forgetfulness, and forty years of 
desertion and widowhood, had sufficed to 
bring back to this privileged spot ferns, 
torch-weeds, hemlock, ragwort, tall grass, 
dock leaves, lizards, beetles, and restless 
and rapid insects. A savage and stern 
aeog en) had reappeared between these 
our Walls, and nature, who disconcerts all 
the paltry arrangements of man, and is as 
perfect in the ant as in the man, had dis- 
played herself in a poor little Parisian 
arden with as much roughness and ma- 
jesty as in a virgin forest of the new 
world, 

Nothing, in fact, is small, and any one 
who is affected by the profound penetra- 
tions of nature is aware of this fact. 
Although no absolute satisfaction is 
unten to philosophy, and though it can 
no more circumscribe the cause than limit 
the effect, the contemplator falls into un- 
fathomable ecstasy when he watches all 
those decompositions of force which result 
in veryihing labors fi h ! 

verything labors for everything; alge- 
bra is applied to the clouds, the Siradia- 
tion of the planet benefits the rose, and no 
thinker would dare to say that the per- 
fume of the hawthorn is useless to the 
constellations. Who can calculate the 
passage of a molecule? Who among us 
nows whether the creations of worlds are 
not determined by the fall of grains of 
sand? Who is acquainted with the recip- 
rocal ebb and flow of the infinitely great 
and the infinitely little? A maggot is of 
importance, the little is great and the 
great little, all is in a state of equilibrium 
n nature. This is a terrific vision for 
the mind. There are prodigious relations 
between beings and things; and in this 
inexhaustible total, from the flea to the 
sun, nothin despises the other, for all 
have need of each other. Light does not 
bear into the sky terrestrial perfumes 
without knowing what to do with them, 
and night distributes the planetary essence 
to the sleepy flowers. Every bird that 
flies has round its foot the thread o 


infinity ; germination is equally displayed 
in the outburst of a meteor and the peck 
of the swallow breaking the egg, and it 
places the birth of a wormand advent 
of Socrates in the same parallel. Where 
the telescope ends the microscope begins, 
and which of the two has the grandest 
sight? Youcan choose, A patch of green 
mold is a pleiad of flowers, and a nebula 
is an ant-hill of stars. 





THE MORAL BOND. 


[From “ Substance and Show,” by Thomas Starr 


If we reflect on the sources of national 
power and prosperity, we shall soon see 
how its strength rests on an invisible and 
ideal base, aud is developed out of mental 
and moral resources. Little Greece re- 
sisted the flood of Persian arms, and at. 
last conquered the East, because there was 
more vitality—more courage, genius, en- 
thusiasm—io her people than in the 
swarming myriads which the bulk of the 
Persian empireenclosed. Rome, too, rose 
to supreme sway by the despotic influence 
of character, not of legions. When Rome 
fell,she had more troops and fortifications 
than in the height of her republican 
supremacy, but she had lost her real and 
invisible strength, that of temperance, 
hardihood, valor, moral soundness; inter- 
nal dissension, luxury, and bad govern- 
ment, had unnerved her hands; and there- 
fore her visible defenses of battalions and 
armaments were nothing but empty shell 
andshow. The British dominion is sup- 
ported now by the strong fibers of Saxon 
wisdom and pride that run through the 
whole extent of it. Itis those that knit 
Calcutta and Australia, Gibraltar and 
Cape Town, to London and Liverpool and 
the Parliament House. 

The most effectual way to paralyze the 
prosperity of our country at this moment 
would be to smite an ideal element that 
interpenetrates the land. The soil over 
half our area might be blighted, pestilence 
might decimate our laborers, tornadoes 
might scatter a great portion of our ton- 
nage in ruins upon thesea, droughts might 
shrivel the rivera into thin and feeble 
rills; but all this would be less disastrous 
than to annihilate the system of credit 
that pervades the mercantile world, De- 
stroy that impalpable thing, break down 
the confidences between city and country, 
the reliance which state feels upon state 
and East upon West, the trust which man 
reposes in his neighbor, and it is the same 
as if you arrest the pitch of waterfalls, 
and smotker the breezes that ruffle the 
deep, and wilt the fierce energy of steam, 
and unstring the laborer’s arm, and queach 
the furnace-fires, and stop the hum of 
wheels, and forbid emigrants to seek the 
West and cities to rise amid the silence of 
its woods, Our prosperity and our hopes 
lean back on that moral bond more than 
they do on nature or on capital; shakeit, 
and there is an earthquake of society; 
restore it, and order, activity, happiness, 
and wealth return. 





Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 
Pittsburgh. Guo, A. Maczztnu Co. 








PIC-AN’-SPAN New-look- 

ing soft-feeling leather 

is brought up on Vacuum 

Leather Oil; 25c, and your 

money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 

swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oi) Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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'G reat designs require great consideration, 
Ov eye-witness Is better than ten hear-says. 
{Little and often fille the purse. 

Diligence Is the mistress of success, 


Deere success and you shall command It. 
U« not to-day what to-morrow may want. 
Se superflulties to provide necessaries. 
Tet never fears a rigid examination.” 
But the wisest of all is-USE 
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we thought it was the very 
look it over now in the new edition, it has lost none of 
still unable to think of any other to compare with it. 
and his memoir are both perfect in their way. 








. The Knightly Soldier. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an 
exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 
His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close 
companion in camp, in field, and in prison, The book was writ- 
ten under the pressure of active service in the field, and glows 
with the inspiration of that service. It is unique among the per 
sonal stories of fhe war. 


“We are glad to see a “new and revised’ 8 kx 
Not that the first edition pan F Le 


of the book from the firs’ 


ho offere: 5 2 


a Bushnell applied to Camp in 


* For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his 
y and hath not left 


Young Lycidas, 


A book of 323 pages, size 5348 inches, Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


required ‘revision’ of any kind, but simply for the merit 

and its value as an 1 
is life in the last war. When we first read 
t biography that had grown out ofthe War. As we 
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The young student-soldier 
If any in all that struggle deserved 
i commemorative address at 


prime, 
peer.’”” 
The Independent (New York). 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 










Church, Lodge, 


Parlor, 
Pews, 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


or merino. Also 
banner , 76C. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 


C. A. HART & Co., 


GEO. D. SWAN, 
Successor to Baxter C. Swax, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, anv LODGE 


FURNITURE 


In t variety. Pulpite, 
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UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD, 


If not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wort 





— | double the money. 


Jos. BIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 


ERSEY CITY N.Jd. 
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You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
yournew.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor. 
saving’ and strength-sparing inventions of modern times, 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31 


A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 





 abapes. 
Sold by : 
Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot. 
FERRIS BROS. Marutetorers and 
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are two other rival attractions, Look for them 
in the Canadian Section on Columbia Avenue, Manu- 
facturers’ Building. Working hours for expert at- 
tendants, from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., Sun exce 
Florence Home Needlework for 1893 ex 
these “unique and fascinating” operations. Cro. 
cheted Lamp Shades, Embroidery and Pillow Lace 
are the other subjects. d 6 cts., mentioning year, 


mail the book —96 pp. , 87 illustrations, 
"RONOTUCK BILE 00. — 





For Tatting, 
Knitting, Crochet- 
ing. — and every 
sort of fancy work 


without an equal. 
Ask your dealer for 
it, or send 10 ets, 
for sample spool, 


y for Illustrated Cro- 
thet Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 


LASGO LACE THREAD CO. 
Glasgo, Conn. 








Choicest Tailorings and Furnishings. 


Bright specialties in juvenile wear. Fine neck- 
wear. ro neglige shirts, and all other dress 
Getalis. Moderate prices for best qualities. 


JACOB REED’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, 916, 918, 920, 922 Chestnut Street. 
Samples and prices upon application. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


<r tomes 4 dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery 
ete..inthe United States. Send forsamplesand prices. 
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“ay $3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price. 
Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, 64.00 and 65.00. 


sh. 
‘olicemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ 63.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 
$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 


Boys nd Youths wear the $2.00 and 61.75 School Shoe. 
For Ladies, $3.00, 82.50 and 62.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 

W.L. ponaine Shoes are made of the best material, in all 

the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
Do Wou Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we are contented withasmall profit, knowing that the extra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business, The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price tosuit himself, He wilt charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality'as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and savés thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 

If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. las Shoes 
when nextin need, Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail. 

Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, ber Ne a Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


IVERSIDE SCHOOL for girls, Auburndale, 
R Mass, Bend for circulars, 


Franklin Coll 
books, $2 per 








thens, O. Board, room, and 
ee. W. A. Williams, Pres, 





TARKEY Seminary 
Address, Rev. Alva er Morrie D: D. Dat), 


to the mS Ma... bar pene ae, 
. phe Say tet he 


HE Lay Coll Revere, Mass. Suburb of Boston. 
For Curistian Endeavors, etc. Send for catalogue. 
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PER ROrLN Auta SS Ph Boarding Benoo! foe 
Weuus asLire in 1848. a"Opens Be pt. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestuut Street. 
MISS 


OYER’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND MUSIC SCHOOL, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEG BRYN MA we 
w Pa. tp galies Some bas _ A Cottage SS 
Yomen, @ pro stating the ua 
undergraduate Seances of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1898. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


nd HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For ae ane Girls, will open S its 40th year Sep- 
ber 18, For catal dress 
Rev. AH Fick, ADL, Pres’ hat, Claverack, N.Y, 
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Not Stretched but Knitted 


To 
THE SHAPE OF 
THE HUMAN FOOT, 


And wearers of them appreciate this fact. 
Sold by the trade 


cencrauy. SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


SEND FOR DESORIPTIVE PRICE-LIST. 


Look for the Trape-Mark 
“ © 








whichis stamped ON THE TOF, 





TENT LIFE AT THE. 








WORLD'S FAIR. 


Get a tent completely furnished, at Fifty-eighth Sarees! Station, Elevated Railway. Grounds 
Secet a, lighted, safe, comfortable, and cheap. ae a 4 wT nlgieee With or without board, 
pecial rat to clubs and excursion parties, Don’t walt fin a ‘the air is over!” 
7. ‘RATES on railways should not be missed, 


to readers of this ey au raon sending . 
circul rey families, we will mail, Freno ost. our A. B. C. Guide to cH cago and 


If you want at reserved, pin a doll Saif your letter, ‘‘ we will do the rest.” 
See our adverti: ent in this paper, last page, July 22. 


SHELBY M. SINGLETON, President; WILLIAM PETT4s, Vice-President ; , PERRY D, CREAGER, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Address Dept -~E 


The World’s Fair Temperance Encampment Association, 
Corner 57th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 


Ts ike elevated train to 58th Street. Take State Street cars to 57th Street, east three blocks to camp. 


"_ EDUCATIONAL. ee ee 
EMPLOYED 


HORTHAND ‘AND TYPEWRITIN cRRbr ATER 


* -Our past record a of 
our future. amen | ng, Largest, Most Reliable. Graduates assisted to poetoen wt without cha) 
Catalogues free. HE LINGL AMPBELL COLLEGE, 1330 Chestnut St., Phila., 


HIO STATE UNIVERSITY,°°onto.” 


rses for 4 es in Arts, Philosophy, Science; in Agriculture, St and 
Voseriners Medicine, Pharmacy; in Civil, * Mining, Restart and Biestsiea! tne Stas n 


ial Art; and in law. Speeia ‘courses allowed. uate courses for aster’s and 
aa Ba a. A catalogue will be sent on application ‘ 
OODFIELD,” ‘4 LOGAN, near st PHILADELPHIA, 
‘a. 


ASH Y | } Home-school for Syenty girls. | ** Ww 
Thorough preparation for col- ng- -schoo!l for young ladies (lim- 
Iss ALL. scr prin., Montvale, } Mass. ited to twenty-five)! Apply for catalogue. 


ISHOPTHORPE, a boarding and day school 
for young ladies and girls. Prepares for college, 
ves full academic course. Twenty-sixth year. 

iss F. I, WaLsu, Principal, South Bethlehem, Pa, 
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| es rat CN. J.) ) INSTITUTE, - 50Trk 1Y YEAR. 
boarding school, Primary, college pre- 

paratory, and business course 
A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M. » Principal. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY for young ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. OpensSept. 18. Good buildings, 
beautiful location. Languages, music, drawing, paint- 
ing, etc. $1800 year. Catalogues. R. Darlington, Ph.D. 


Alfred Center, pite- 
ALFRED | UNIVERS: 9 gany Count 
en departments ; co-education. Pleasant Leowilen’ 
‘Altitude, 1500 feet. ‘Expenses moderate. Opens Sep- 
tem ber 5. ARTHUR E. Marx, President. 


or 





EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

for young ladies. 27th year. Is provided for 
giving a superior education in eollegiate, eclectic, 
and preparatory departments; also in music and art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA Kurz, 2045 W, alnuts. Philadelphia. 

fe ys 

NV OUNT HOLYOKE Cor L = offers three col- 
legiate courses; Music and art. Library, 
laboratories, cabinets, and observatory. The fifty- 


seventh year opens Sept. 14, ~~ Board and tuition, 
$250. Mrs. E, 8. Map, President. 


CHUSETTS. 


PENNSYLV VantA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
INDEN ara Tat SEMINARY — 
A Moravian school for xiris and young women. 
100th year begins September 13. Careful supervision. 
Liberal course, and rational methods of instruction. | | 
complete steam heat, gymnasium and swimming- 


Rev. C. B.! SHULTZ, Principal. ‘gt : , " f 
— pool, Teachers recent college gradnates. Sw1ITHIn C. 
MO ORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY. SHORTLIDGR, A.M. (Harvard graduate), Principal. 
MISS DANA’S School for girls reopens Septem- | — - 

ber 20. College preparation. Resident native French 
and German teachers. Special advantaces in music 
and art. Terms for boarding-pupils, $700 per year. 
Circulars sent on application. 


8100 to $500, preriee rear. Boys. 
\HORTLIDGE Media (Pa.), ACA EY. 
English, College Preparatory. Electric light, 


\OLGATE ACADEMY, Hamilton, N. , 1 
A propasusety of school for boys. Its 20th year, be- 
ginning Sept. 14, 
valuable — Specla 
- | Angust. For catal 
address CHARLES F 


. will be marked by new and 
gues aM special. inf ready in 
an jal information, 

 THURB R, A.M., . Principal. 
WOODSTOCK COLLEGE. — 

An Academic Department of McMaster University, 

FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 


Features— Physical Culture, Manual Training, 
Matriculation, Teachers’ Courses. $144. Calendar free. 


4. i. BATES, sé. Lt me og 


RHOvVE IsLanp, Fast Greenw ich. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADETIY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. a year. September !2. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


A fine winter resort for girls and young ladies, 
where protection from inclement winters and unsur- 
advantages in education are secured. The 
rounds, four acres, the handsomest of any school 
n the South, make a winter garden attractive for 
out-door exercise. Same climate as Summerville, 
Aiken, or California. Music and art specialtics. | 
French and German spoken. Buildings heated by 
hot-water heaters. Appointments and sanitary ar 
rancements first class. Rev, W.R. ATH INSON, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL |: 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Fstablished in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 27. 
For circulars and reports apply to Princi 








pals, 
D.D., President, Columbia, 8. C. @GONTZ SCHOOL P. @., PA. 


the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that 








WE S$ COLLEG FOR ween, 


AURORA,N. 

‘al courses of study. tion beautiful and 
Eset acannon th gg Saeeercecane 
2 nd for catalogue, 
SB FRIS SBEE, D.D., Presid 


THE WALTON SCHOOL 


formerly The Ly = yr ez» 2101 Spruce Street, 
hiladelphia. For oung ladies. ed 
ing and day. A ad college preparatory, and 
musi Saparenenss Address, 
J.R. Mitizr, D.D., 1334 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelp 


Miss Gordon's $ Boardin ng and and Day School 
YOUNG 


4110 and 4112 ren rs Most — Tebttel location in 
Phila. 13th a Ke = it. 20, 1 French, a, 
and college preparato: ar on appli 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, "'"sass.* 


Both sexes. Nine courses. RS... in gy 

and music. Enlarged AE. insures supe- 

= | Se emigrit nat pret anpenee. 77th year opens 
ptember ‘or cata! 

v. WM. R, NEW MALI, Principal. 








The twenty-fourth sem{-annual training-class of the 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 
will open the first Monday in September, 1893, Tui- 
ton . For full particulars, address the CuIc. 
FREEz KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, Armour InSti- 
tute, Armour Avenue and 33d Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


: Dr. Ebon Torte OF MUS! Cart FaAg.Ten, 


Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical adv antages, 

exceptio gy & opportunities are also provided fo —s 

study of FLlocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern 

guages. The admirably sor fad 

safe aud inviting Ny ea 

dar Free. 





Home Romie n 

students. Calen- 

neral Manager, 
,» Boston, Mass. 


Serco 


Principal and Founder. 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


An all-around equipment for 
business life. 

One th d three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year. 

Over seven hundred (700) suce 
cessfully assisted to positions. 


Day and Evening 
Sessions... 


University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
business branches delivered 
throughout the academic year 
without extra charge, 

trance examinations held 
daily during the year. 

Enrolment blanks on appli- 
“all and Wi begins 

all and Winter term 
Monday, September 4, 1893. 

Call or send for Annual and 
Graduating Exercises, contain- 
ing the charming address of 


Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” - 


Refer to ope Wanamaker. neral, 
and W. Childs. ropeieter Philadel i ‘Public 
Ledger, who will testify to rmanency 0: 


one = pamphiet to E. 8. Johnaton’s 
te. ides Upling — St., Phila., 

















mafia 
OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 

and | poor welcome. a Tremont st reet, Boston. Masa, 


. WORLD'S FAIR ROOMS. | 


‘vate homes — the Fair Grou 
specialty. nd for 
COMMODATION Co., 








1.508 

s our 
Worwun’s Farr +. 

Dearborn Street, Chicago, I 


f— — 
ry ‘concerning 


will oblige the 





SoS ase pat Nevins eves comments ero be tantvortonty inbared, 





